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“Let's have a 
Gin and VOTRIX” 


f it's a good cocktail, two to one it’s Gin and 
Votrix — two-thirds Gin and one-third Votrix. Dry 
or Sweet, according to your preference. 
VOTRIX Sweet 10/= Dry 12/6 





Why successful men** choose RONSON 


Press, it's lit— 
Release. it's out! 


* Quick thinking usually goes with success. Note 
how successful men organise themselves so that they 
can work quickly—even light up quickly. That is why 
so very many of the men who matter own a Ronson 
Rondelight. This precision-perfect desk lighter can't be 
knocked over—always returns to an upright position. pone Table en. & 
Filled once, lights for months. (Above) From 52/6. rich silver plate. . 


For distinction . . . get a RONSON 


WORLD'S GREATEST LIGHTER 


FOR YOUR OWN PROTECTION—LOOK FOR THE TRADE MARK RONSON 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND 


‘Tobe a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 
Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room near 
Piccadilly knew that their excellence had made 
him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch Cigarettes 
have been made to the same high standards 
as won the approval of that Eminent Personage 
and his friends; they are rolled of the very 
finest tobacco, for the pleasure of those whose 
palates appreciate perfection. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
25 for 5/3 


Also BLACK AND WHITE 
SMOKING MIXTURE 
2 oz. tin 9/5 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 





Business in town ¢ 
shoes such as these 
in black of tan in 


* 


re 


Write for name of local 
10 show you other styles fron 
from as lou 


G. T. White Shoe Co. Lid. Leicester 





Whatever your position in life, you wish to look 
ad feel vexur best at all times. This is not mere 
enixy, because if you can achieve this, your well- 
being and good appearance will put you on top of 
your form. Free booklet on the Linia Method from 
Department B.19 


LINIA BELTS 


Seld only by J. ROUSSEL Ltd. 
177 Regent St, London W1 Tel Reg 7570 


3 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2; Tel. Met 0609 
dud at Birmingdai, Bristol, Leet, Livérpoot, Manchester, Glasgow 


Ry “A s* 


N 


INVERTERE 


‘TWO WEIGH?’ 


A wool gaberdine Topcoat 
for Spring and Autumn 
—with a fleece lining to zip-in 
for colder weather. 


From the leading Men's Wear Shops. 


THE COAT WITH THE ZIP-IN LINING 


The tnvertére Coat Co. Ltd., Huddersfield 








CHRISTY’S WILDFOWL 


A soft mixture felt with a sporting air. The choice 
of colour is strictly ornithological — Greenfinch 
Eider or Merlin-—but the hat may be worn with 
equal success by numismatists, philatelists and 
connoisseurs of good hats. 


CHRISTYS’ HATS 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
CHRISTY & CO. LTD., 35 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C3 


(Entrance in Lombard Court) 


and good class men's shops everywhere 





























The 
of Britains 
Fine Cars and 
Commercial 
Vehicles are 
Fitted with 





GIRLIN 


BRAKES 
DAMPERS 
CHASSIS- 
LUBRICATION 


THERES AN AUTHORISED 
GHALING SERVICE AGENT 
IN VOUR DISTRICT 


GIALING LIMITED 
KINGS ROAD: TYSELEY: BIRMINGHAM Il 













































































The idea! machine for town and 
coumry homes that odd 
shopping run the casual call 

home to business and an 
equally speedy return wn 
fact for ali the little trips chat 
make the daily round. Easy to 
handle and giving approximately 
95 miles per gallon che Gadabout 
ts equipped with che Villiers 10D. 
122c.¢. two-stroke engine, +-speed 


comtortable seating and maximum 

weather protection. Obtainable 

from all authorised Swallow 
dealers 


Write co Depr. 8 


Swallow 
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ett halpviila 


When the “ horseless carriage "’ really lived up 


to its name, Straight Cut cigarettes were one 


of the better things of the gracious life of those 


times. 


Though times have changed, Straight 


Cut are still available — to round off happier 


moments with a touch of Edwardian luxury. 
LAMBERT & BUTLER 


STRAIGHT CUT 


Cigaretles 20 for 3/10 


BY LAMBERT & BUTLER OF DRURY LANE 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid. 


JOHN BULL TYRES COST LESS* 
per riding mile because of the extra 
value built into them. The thick, 
generous tread, designed for maxi- 
mum road-grip and wear, lasts long 
after ordi1zary tyreshaveworn smooth. 
The foundation is in balance with the 
heavy tread it carries and its openly 
spaced rubber-surrounded cords give 
maximum strength with maximum 
flexibility for comfortable riding. 





$.C,2¢ 


* Economic distribution — from 
Factory to Garage without 
intermediate handling charges 
— makes possible a saving which 
is put inte the tyre itself in the 

m of better materials and 


for 
more of them. 





| TZOHN BULL] 


THE AIRPORT - WALSALL « STAFFS 








SWALLOW COACHBUNDING CO (1955) LTD - 


THICKER e WIDER ® SAFER 
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Chis England... 








In the Sussex Downs 


ies hy HE Frenchman who said that we take our pleasures sadly, can scarce have visited 

our green uplands during a weekend of boon weather. Solemn, indeed, is the business 
’ But the family once 
encamped, what robustiovs games are played, what healthy, happy laughter shakes the 
sunlit air. For we English take joy of our land, and all that in it les — from the lush 
green grass that leaves its happy souvenir upon the trouser’s knee, to the grand ale of 
Old England (Bass is it, or Worthington your choice ?) that sets us up anew, and sends 
us content upon the homeward way. Free are we then as the birds of the air — but one 
scruple must we have, that there be no trace of our passing. "Tis a lovely heritage, 
this England . . . let us keep it 20. 


of getting there — by car and "bus and “ bicycle made for two.’ 


IssvUBD BY BASS AND WORTHINGTON, BURTON-UPON-TRENT, ENGLAND 
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/ 


... and your \' 
“French’ 
will be perfect! 2 


The real start of Dry Martinis and 

other drinks with a “ French” accent. 
Make sure you get Noilly Prat — real full 
strength French Vermouth—not less than 
31% proof spirit, blended and bottled, in 
the large bottle, in France. 


Noruty Prat 


i reat FRENCH vermoutuH 


IMPORTED BY WM. CHAS. ANDERSON & CO. 8 LIME STREET, LONDON, £8.09 





exquisite stockings 








in pure silk and nylon 


BONDOR 


TAILORED WITH YOU IN MIND 


N°5 
CHANEL 


PARIS 


THE MOST TREASURED NAME: IN PERFUME... 


CHANEL 
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Horrockses si 
the reatest [lame a OFF 


tn Colton 


>: 
a: 


a 
; 2 


For generations housewives have been proud to 
say their sheets, pillowcases and towels were 
made by HORROCKSES. The name commands 


respect in ovary woman’s mind and shall ever CAMEO CHOCOLATES 
stand for quality the world over. ia at 
e REGAL FRUIT DROPS 


SHEETS - PILLOWCASES « TOWELS - DRESS GOODS - FURNISHINGS - ETC. | : 
BARKER & DOBSON LTD., LIVERPOOL, Founded 1843 





Jacqncur 
Fashion Fabrics 
by-the-yard are 

also used exclusively 


inthe Jacque 
— ready-to-wear coats 


: a DDS 
“MOTOLUXE” Coats are w and suits af 


tailored in exclusive fur 
fabrics. A coat bearing this 
famous label will be worth 


waiting for. Write to us for 
the name of your nearest «MOTOLUXE MOTOR RUGS AND FOOT MAC 
Agent. MUFFS now obtainable in the home market. 
LEE BROTHERS (OVERWEAR) LTD., Queen St, Works, 54 Regina Street, | 
1848 — 


pean Euablished over 100 yesrs—185! 6) GROSVENOR STREET LONDON W.I 
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KITCHEN COSTS 


“Good housewives are 
good economists too— 
that’s why | demanded a 
Servitor. It’s the latest 
and best cooker on the 
— It saves me 
money because it burns any kind of solid fuel and there's 
nothing togo wrong. It saves me time because it lights AUTOMATICALLY 
easilyand there's plenty of oven room, boiling space and . . PERFECT 
as much domestic hot water as | need. Cleaning is In goes the bread—out pops 
simple—a quick rubover the vitreous enamel finish, and %& NO WATCHING the toast, crisp, evenly coloured, 
there you are !"" Ask your dealer! *& NO WAITING served automatically at your table. 
The exclusive clock movement of 
* NO SUPERVISION this very special electric toaster 


ensures perfect toast . . light, 


medium or dark whichever your 
choice . . from first slice to last 
slice. No burnt toast, no frayed 
tempers but years of faithful 


Send for ; i 
ea tn PO Rebet Toaster rr as 


AUTOMATICALLY YOURS Ask demonstration 
GRANGEMOUTH IRON CO., LTD., FALKIRK ees ibid ee 

Manufec:ures of the SOFONO qi! fuel fire Write for name of nearest retailer to the makers 
FALKS, U DEPT., 9! edeenansetnan ott ROAD, LONDON, €.C.! 























BENDIX 


QdlomaticWasher 


Gentle « Dyna-Surge’’ Tumble 
Action Washing. 
Thermostatic Water Temper- 
ature Control 


Exclusive Water Rationer. 
. Nobody need get the blame now for for- 

Better Damp Drying. getting ‘ what's cooking.” Smiths * PINGER ’ 

Flat Porcelain Top. ae won Nat * th seen ees mcial me” ehiechen, 

BENLUX soaks, washes, rinses 

three times, drains itself, damp 

dries clothes and switches 

off . . . all automatically. | er e eas od tore 

pee 


It really is worth waiting for ! 
Write for L ‘PINGER’ 19164. 
rite for Leaflet and Address of your nearest Dealer : TIMER fase OF TAX 


BENDIX HOME APPLIANCES LTD. (Dept. E.) 
ALBION WORKS, KINGSBURY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 24 et ee ae eS eee 
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Civil defence 
—and the Pig 


The first step in defence, armed or unarmed, is good 
nourishment. Confidence, endurance, the will to 
resist, have their mainspring in well-fed bodies. 

Rich home-produced food can therefore be a very 
valuable arm in time of trouble. 

The fastest producer of nourishing meats is the 
pig. A well-managed brood-sow will multiply herself 
at least sixteen times every year. 

Let us spend a fraction then of our defence funds 
upon the pig. Let us give assurance of stockfeed to 
the farmer and labour to the curing factories, that 
this vital food industry may expand. 

Press then, reader, for good stocks of food and a 
good potential of more home-produced food — now. 

For food is an armament that costs but little 
by comparison . . . . This is not politics it’s plain 
commonsense. 








! fe 
ssued by efh. © Om mene 
“gree more . 


MARSH & BAXTER LTD 


there’ 
in the interests of National nutrition eres 


nothing like it” 


VALTINE" has always held the con- 

fidence of the medical profession. It 
is the food beverage most widely used in 
Hospitals and Nursing Homes. It is 
consistently recommended by Doctors as 
an aid to vigorous health — to refreshing 
sleep. There must be a reason! 


It is recognized that ‘Ovaltine’ is an 
original product — the highly successful 
outcome of long investigation by eminent 
dietitians. It is different from all other 
food beverages. The differences concern 
the selection, the qualityand the proportions 
of its ingredients—and its exceptional 
nutritive value 





Marsh & Baxter Led. Brierley Hill, makers of the famous Marsh Hams 


*‘Ovaltine’ is a combination of Nature's 
best foods, and the ‘Ovaltine’ Farms were 
established to set the highest standards for 
the malt, milk and eggs used. The use of 
eggs is an important feature of * Ovaltine ’, 
and so is its vitamin content. 
The widespread confidence in the special 
and individual qualities of * Ovaltine’ ex- 
tend to countless thousands of homes. It 
is the regular daytime and bedtime bever- 
i : age wherever the benefits of good health 
of the extra food om and natural, ftavating deep oo sent 
appreciated. You, too, wi ink* ‘ 
values that go into eventually—why not now? It costs so 


Hovis, you CAN little —it gives so much. 


make every meal 
a square (neal—not Drink delicious 


Se OVALTINE 


and thank Hovis ~and note the Difference! 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 116, 2,6 and 4,6. 


for that i It is economical to purchase the large size tin 
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Ng ee 


Perfection Ty 
in protection ~~ 


a 3 is ; — i. 
3 A mS Me ; - bu é ‘ Me | 3 
THE BEST MEN’S/ “oye | 2 
SHOPS SELL \/RONT hin ove z 
s | | . 
underwear k ; st AR 


eS Oe eee ROSERT HIRST & CO. LTD. HAMMERAIN HOUSE HAMPERTON STREET. BAADFOR 
LYLE & SCOTT LTD. OF HAWICK, SCOTLAND, and IDEAL HOUSE, ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W.1 + CFD... Are USE, » BRADFORD 








layers 
No / {? #7 
e/VO </ vame 
Jotbacco 


Blended originally for an 
exclusive circle of pipe 
smokers, this special blend 
now enjoys an increasing 
demand created by the 
recommendations of its 
devotees. 





MAXIMUM PRICES Im U.K, 


ERMA PER BOTTLE HALE povTLE t6)1) © 
ater Heese mane 8 
; ONLY, THAT HOLDS THE = 


| SEAL OFTHE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 
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TIME IS THE ART OF THE SWISS 
f. ) har Wises: | 
| ag us 


oe 227 . 
. , Oo ay | 
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Z| | y" tH FF H iil | | f i 
Wo bigger thas a eccuucdle 


Compared with the great nations of the world, Switzerland is scarcely “ bigger than a minute.” 
But there the minute and the exact measure of its smallest fraction are the constant concern 
of 50,000 dedicated craftsmen. Their horological skill is a national resource in a land without 





natural wealth. 

A fine Swiss jewelled-lever watch is handcrafted with painstaking care—from the balance 
wheel that travels 3,600 miles a year to the tiniest screw, smaller than a pinpoint. It’s the 
quality of this workmanship behind the works that makes it a more accurate watch— 
a watch that lasts longer—that you can rely on. 

But the selection of so complex a mechanism requires the advice of an expert who can 
explain the inside facts about watch reliability. So when you buy, depend on an ex- 
perienced jewellcr to help you make your choice from his wide selection of up-to- 
the-minute styles. Your jeweller has a lifetime interest in keeping you satisfied. 


To ensure continued watch-satisfaction, consult the repair expert 
at your jeweller’s. No one is as competent to give your watch 
the professional care it deserves. 


The WATCHMAKERS Rive OF SWITZERLAND 
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Most white-collar girls spend 
an evening at home “getting up” those white collars and 


blouses. Not so Amanda, the smartest and freshest 

young thing in the office — she seems to do nothing about it. 
Her landlady notes that an armful of gossamer garments — 
blouses among them — get rinsed through at odd 








moments and are seen on the bath-rail next 


morning, dry . . . frills floating, no creases .. . 


Mysterious? No— 


Nylon 








Fine fabrics 
for 
London's 


Permanent Sales aT. furnishing eee 


Centre for 

© BEAUTYREST 

, © BILLOWBED rd. 

Easily eee @ DUNLOPILLO | oe “Old Bleach’ for the 
 RELYON oe 





© SLEEPEEZEE most beautiful modern 


the best Selection « swumscriano | “3 “] 
« aren < . and period designs, 
@ STAPLES 7 y and the loveliest and 


© VI-SPRING 


Tre london Bedding Ca 


Another JOHN PERRING Enterprise | 3 ah 8 Old Blea ch’ 


13 Brompton Rd, KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.3 Phone: KNI 1777 


Main Furniture Showrooms KINGSTON-on-Thames (opp. Bus Station) . FURNISHINGS LIMITED 


and Branches in the following towns JACKAMANS Led 

WORTHING GUILDFORD = STAINES — EAST SHEEN SOUTHEND Randalstown, Northern Ireland 
OXFORD TOOTING SLOUGH WOKING HOUNSLOW 

CHICHESTER TWICKENHAM READING RICHMOND RATS — 


fastest colours. 
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fe flying feet that 
have been enchanting American 
and Canadian audiences in yet 
another triumphant tour 
have flown home to dance for us 
again. Aristoc, who 
provided a distinguished 
footing for these dancing 
ambassadors for Britain 
at their off-stage engagements, 
is glad to join in the 
welcome home once more. 
: as FO ot 
arom 
FAS 


THE ARISTOCRAT 


” 
e frock! 


7 eo 


Gay and easy-to-wear, this sweetheart 
of a dress comes from P.R.’s Spring 
collection. Shirtwaist top and youthfully 
full skirt are joined by an inch-wide belt 
(spare buckle supplied). In washable 
seersucker, that needs no ironing. 

Price £5. 1. 9. Sizes 98" to 44”, to fit 
heights 5‘2° to 6’2”. Colours green, 
blue, rose, wine, turquoise or navy, 
penny-spotted in white. Second 

colour and height in post 


orders, please. (Post Free.) 


OXFORD CIRCUS Museum 77 LEICESTER SQUARE Gerrard 5656 


| When, in the planning 


OF STOCKINGS 


a 
Sa 


. eS 
ras 
FA 


| of great ventures, men 
pause to think 

about clothing. 

their preference 


is for... GRENFELL 





Distinguished wearers of Grenfell include 
Sir Charles Kingsford Smith « The Hudson Bay Company 
Sir Wilfrid Grenfell of Labrador 
Hans Bjornstad — World Ski Jumping Champion, 1950 
Admiral Byrd in the Antarctic ¢ Royal North West Mounted Police 
Everest Expeditions, 1933, 1936, 1938 
The Mollisons ¢ Norwegian Himalayan Expedition, 1950 
Henry Cotton, M.B.E., World Famous Golfer 


GRENFELL 


HAYTHORNTHWAITE & SONS, LIMITED, LODGE MILL, BURNLEY, LANCS 


RAINCOATS 
GOLF JACKETS 
SPORTSWEAR 














Norseman 


Dual 
Reversible 


—tno coals in one 


Norseman braves 


all weathers 


A. B. HARGREAVES & CO., LTD., 


Vyking Works Chorley Lancs 








PURELY PERSONAL 


YTERLING revalued, at one and nine 
for a KING SIX Cigar. 























Fae aa 
SPANISH 
TABLE WINES 


BOTTLE 
RIQJA 


> SAUTERNE 
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. the Aristocrat 
of Golf Jackets 





Cleaner by far . . . and wide 


One of the friendly links with home for many 
thousands living overseas is the familiar tin of Calvert's 
Tooth Powder—on sale to-day in almost every country 
of the world. 

For four generations users agree that Calvert’s does its 
job of cleaning supremely well, and very pleasantly too, 
thanks to a unique flavour. Have you ever tried 





Calvert’s Tooth Powder? You should, and let your | 
teeth show the difference lIn * VENTILE” wet -and — 


TOOTH 


Calverts,7, ov 


| wind-proof cloth. Warmth with 
jout weight. Best for Sportwear. 





| ADASTRA (Glenny & Hartley) LIMITED 


Ylade to make triends... 
“ Have a CAPSTAN ” begins many a — —— I = 
friendship, forms many a friendly al \ if 0 @ 
This really good +> Peofr> Ile Raat 


cigarette is made to 
make friends. 


























circle. 





















































MoveRn medical science has proved that for 
real relief from pain, what is needed is not one 
| remedial agent, but a combination of four. 
#® These four agents—acetyl-salicylic acid, 


and caffeine (which is a stimulant) combined 
together, act synergistically in *‘Cogene’. 
| That is why *Cogene’ is so effective’for 
quick and satisfying relief of headaches, 
obs ic pains, Leche backeche, Gon 
| ralgia, and for help against colds. Nomhabit 
| forming. No harmful after-effects. 1/3 from 
all chemists. 


‘COGENE’ 


Regd. Brand Tablets po ~4 
the perfect modern formula .. 
for the 4-way relief of pain : 











0c743E8 





| Made by W.0.& H.O. Wills, Branch of The imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & ireland), Led. | 





A “GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT 
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Specially painted for HORLICKS by A. R. Themson, R.A. 


The General Practitioner 


THE GENERAL PRACTITIONER is one of 
the men on whom the structure of our 
society rests. The people he serves com: 
to know and trust him; not for him a 
five-day week, or an cight-hour 
day. In all weathers, at all hours, 
the sick and injured know that 
“the doctor” will be on hand. 

We at Horlicks are proud to 
think that our product has been 
known and found trustworthy by 


Horlicks has always been a tried and 

trusted friend. In the dietetic treatment 

of peptic ulcers, hyperacidity, and other 

digestive disorders, Horlicks plays a 
valuable part. 

And even better known, not 
only to the doctor, but to the 
general public as well, is the value 
of Horlicks in inducing sound, 
refreshing sleep. The nerve strain 
and anxiety of our modern age 
calls for Horlicks—and this, too, 


Although well on the way to extinction, 


the genus 


bugbear (gramophonus multiflawrae) still gives a great deal of trouble in 


such men for over 65 years. As a 
food-drink for children, especially *"*"“ ""*"""" the doctor knows. 


those who are highly-strung, “sovon,sccas, 
HORLICKS 


some quarters. The members of this species have a habit of spinning 
round seventy-eight times a minute and quickly exhausting themselves, 


SLOUGH, BCCES. 


thus demanding frequent personal attention. Their skin emits a rasping 





noise and will even blunt steel. (It is also likely to crack when subjected 





to sudden strain.) They are of considerable weight, and their tendency 





| to breed profusely in dark corners means that they make ever-increasing 
demands on housing space. To-day bugbears can be done away with at 
one fell swoop: they are vanquished completely by long piaying plus full 
frequency range recording — exclusive to Decca. 


One side of a twelve-inch Decca long playing (334 r.p.m.) full frequency 
range record gives up to twenty-five minutes’ flawless, uninterrupted 
music! Here is a very brief selection of these wonderful records, of which 
there are over two hundred and fifty titles available. 

Bach Richard Strauss 

Brandenburg Concertos Nos. 1 and 5 Don Juan—Symphonic Poem, Op. 20 
Karl Munchinger conducting = streiche 


The Stut' Chamber a K od 
One 12" LXT2540 39/6 The Vienna Phitharmente 0 


One 12° ) 549 «(39/ 
Becthoven 2” LXT2549 39/6 


Piane Concerte No. 3 in C miner, Op. 37 
Backhaus (Piano) with 

The Vienoa Philharmonic Orchestre 
conducted by Karl Béhm 


Tchaikovsky 

Piane Concerto No. | ia B flat minor, anes 
Qifferd Cursea (Piano) with George Seell 
conducting The New 


One 12” LXT2559 39/6 
Gilbert & Sullivan 

+ Ruddigore” 

Tw LK 4027-8 35/- each 


‘we 12 
“The Yeomen of the Guard” 
LK 4029.30 35/- cach 
Complete recordings \vy 
ple a rns with chorus 
Two 12” LXT2550-1 39/6 each and orchestra conducted by Gedirey 


The above prices include coat of record, art container, and Purchase Tax on both articles 


DECCR 


1.3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.9 


Ove 12° LXT2553 39/6 


Master John Horton— 
VETERINARY SURGEON 

John devests arithmetic, geography or history, but he 
loves animals. 

At present his bandages are not very professional, bu: 
he is determined his job shall be caring for sick animals. 

Life assurance taken out whilst John is still young 
will ensure that money is available for training fees and 
keeping him whilst at college. 

The man who can help you to plan for your children’s 

future calls in your district. 


sh the mean foo the PRUDENTIAL 





| 
| 
| THE DECCA- RECORD COMPANY LTD., 








ROYAL HOTEL 
Scarborough 
A delightful hotel fac- 
img the sea, with out- 
Standing social amenities, 
music and dancing imag- 
inatwely presented, and 
excellent Yorkshire food, 
Accommodation 260. 
28/- to 39/- per day 
Brochure and Summer 
Programme from 


N. LAUGHTON 


Managing !hirector 


Roch oe 


eee PP PP SP SEPT PPP PPP STS SSS 








W. 4 T. RESTELL 


Auctioneers of Wines, 
Spirits and Cigars 
Stocks in town or country 
included in Auctions 
throughout the year 

§ UNION COURT, OLD BROAD ST., E.C.2 
Telephone: London Wall 7364 











RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


Specifically blended for the man 
whose pipe is his constant com- 
panion, Rattray’s 7 Reserve 
affords a satisfaction that is 
never dulled. Seven Virginian 
and Oriental tobaccos, metic- 
ulously chosen, combine their 
individual subtleties to endow 
this richly mellow mixture with 
its piquancy, fragrance and 
inimitable character. Devoting 
the care that we do to the 
blending of this and our other 
tobaccos, we are gratified to 
receive such compliments as this 


From Londor- 


For a delightful Easter 


The Prince of Wales incorporating The 
Queen Hotel, Harrogate, offers the ulti- 
mate in modern luxury combined with 
traditional elegance. Entrancing views 
across The Stray — four famous golf 
courses nearby—race meetings. Friendly 
atmosphere, excellent cuisine. Excep- 
tionally moderate terms. After the 
rigours of the winter you will appreciate 
the warm welcome which awaits you 
at the 


Telegrams: Harrogate 
6675-6-7 


Terms: From 10 Guineas per week 


incorporating 
THE QUEEN HOTEL 
HARROGATE 











Bulmers 
for cider 


Bulmer’s is the 
popular family drink 
and excellent value — 
it not only tastes good 
but it keeps well. 
Always refreshing, 
clear and sparkling. 


2: lbs. of apples 


to every flagon 


H. P. BULMER & CO. LTD., HEREFORD 














The cool season — May to August 
—is the best time to visit the 
Kruger National Park, the Natal 
Coast and the Victoria Falls. 
First-class Fares to Cape 
Town from £70 to £144, 


Particulars from :— 


i | Head Office: 3 Fenchurch St., London, B.C.3. 


West End Passenger Agency 
125 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


4y UNION-CASTLE 
A Tenuc iv itself 








pen cence cmmnamammaencereenaines 
For REMOVALS & STORAGE 
CALL IN THE SPECIALISTS 


Tel.: Palmers Green 1167-8 
Also at NEWCASTLE, CARLISLE. 


Aw essential 














TO THE TYROL ‘i 


By TYROLAIR in 4% hours 


Tyrolair will carry you in comfort, withcut night travel, to Austria, 
and the Italian Dolomi Special services for holidas visitors. 
X | Regular flights commencing Whit-Saturday and then throughout May, 

, June, July, August and September. Through bookings arranged for 
outward and return journeys. 


“In asking you to send me 
another pound of 7 Reserve I look 
forward to much pleasure. Nota 
little of that pleasure is in watching 
my especial friends enjoying ‘our 
eacellent tobacco.” 





To be obtained 


ONLY from: 

CHARLES 
RATTRAY 
Tobacce Blender 
SCOTLAND 


Dust seal 

ust to prevent 

of dirt. Pressure reducing ey 

Hydraulic transmission. Distance therm- 

ostatic control. Low torque flexible 
upling, etc. 


Write for List No. R 800-1 


Full details of services and special holiday tours are contained in our 
leaflet ** WITHOUT NIGHT TRAVEL "’ which will be sent on request. 








TYROLAIR, 9 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.! 
M DRAYTON HYDROFLEX 
Price 78)- per Ib., Post Paid, Send 19/6 - , ae 


for trample quarter Ib. tin, Post Free — a Metal Bellows 


31. E> ens a : raun Regrlew — invuney Conpay Ge 
West Drayton, Mdx 


PERTH, 
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mathematical 


mercy 


Why wait to cure a cold— | You insure . . . because the future is incalculable. 
when it’s easier to prevent it! You are able to do so because . . . it is not. 


CROOKES Arey: 


HALIBUT OIL Take us one by one, and what are our 
CAPSULES : 25 FoR 2/6, veDvER 8/6 - rane cumaETS coy hopes of long life and health? Anybody’s guess, 


FREE! Booklet with colour pictures —‘A story you can hardly beheve’— telling the like a number spinning on a roulette 
wonders of Crookes Halibut Oil. Write to The Crookes Laboratories Ltd., Dept. 53 ope: 
wheel. Take us by the million, however, 


Park Royal, London, N.W’.10. 
and we come and go with a rhythmic inevitability 


which is fascinating — when you understand it. 











And, understand it or not, there’s comfort in it. 
For the development of that knowledge, 
coupled with truly responsible investment, 
made Life Assurance possible . . . as it has been 
developed for nearly two hundred years 
by the Life Offices in this country. 





for you and yours there’s security in 





LIFE ASSURANCE 


* 


The word for Toffee 
i ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES ASSOCIATION, LONDON 


a “a 
EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTO. b 
(Si ) of Maidstone “THE TOFFEE SPECIALISTS” .} 











This is the mark of 

the rightful heir to 

the family title — 

HARRIS TWEED 

the fabric of world renown. Spun 

from virgin Scottish Wool, dyed and 
handwoven, with the generation-to-generation 
skill of the Crofters of the Outer Hebrides. 


* Look for the mark on the cloth ttarttisTweed 


* Look for the label on the garment 


Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD 





«“.. an’ when I’ve 
been specially good 
I get something 
specially nice... 
M°Vitie & Price 


biscuits” 


DIGESTIVE 
Sweet Meal 
BISCUITS 
by 
M°VITIE 
& PRICE 


'" MANCEESTER 


Makers of Finest Quality Biscuits 





MCVITIE & PRICE LTD + EDINBURGH + LONDON 
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“I don’t mind the nursing, _ 
is the extra cooking !” 


An invalid who refuses this, cannot digest that, makes 
extra work in the kitchen. You're safe if you give 
Benger’s because it is the only fresh milk food that 
digests itself. It gives the convalescent the full food 
value of milk plus the rich nourishment of Benger’s itself 
in a form the weakest digestion can assimilate. 

Benger’s Food is recognised 

= ugh the At 5 profess- 

jon as the perfect diet for in- 

valids, old people and delicate 

children. 








MUCH excitement ! 


Marmite on Toast for Tea. 
Always a popular favourite. 


MORE health-giving, too. 


Marmite is a natural source 
of essential B, Vitamins. 


MOST families go for it 


in a big way. You never, ’ 
never tire of... y . ~ 


be 


Marmite ON TOAST 


%& So easy. Spread Marmite thinly on hot buttered toast. 


Sold in Jars: 1 oz. 8d. - 20z. 1/1 - 402.2/- - 8023/3 - 602 5/9 
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“Tue British railwayman,” 
says a trade union official, “is 
still capable of miracles.” And 
he can be grateful for it, too, 
now that he is to be given 
special awards for encouraging 
more passengers to use the 
thousands of trains that have 
just been taken off 


a 


In the Fashion 


“Throughout the mild spell much 
of the British Isles has been covered 
by an air stream originating near the 
Azores. This current is now being 
cut off."-——“Daily Telegraph” 


a 


After one of the recent 
atomic explosions near Las 
Vegas, Nevada, a claim for 
compensation was made by a 
man who maintained that dice 
just settling in his favour had 
been disturbed by the shock 
and finally pitched to his dis- 
advantage. This confirms us in 
our determination not to start 
shaking untilafter the explosion. 





CHARIVARIA 


Official statements to the 
effect that coal stocks are now 
down to rock bottom have not 
surprised householders, who 
only wonder how the officials 
have managed to identify the 
bottom. 


a 


“Debates in Parliament 
will not produce’ a well-armed 
Britain,” says a call-up critic. 
Still, the Opposition seem 
perfectly willing to throw in 
a few extra divisions whenever 
necessary. 


a 


The Demon Vodka 


“Rep Eves on 
Persian Or Freips ” 
New Zealand paper 


B 


Some of the very latest 
meteorological equipment is to 
be sent from the United States 
as part of the military aid 
programme. This will eassure 
American politicians who want 
to find out which way the wind 
is blowing. 
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As a sign that the Gold 
Coast Convention People’s 
Party is independent of foreign 
ideologies, its members are dis- 
carding their former salute of 
an upraised arm and clenched 
fist, with the greeting “Com- 
rade!”, in favour of an open 
palm at shoulder height and the 
greeting “Freedom, people of 
Ghana!” All too few parties 
these days will raise a hand in 
defence of their independence. 


a 


“The ploughable acreage was 
high and the farmers were plough 
conscious. They were insufficiently 
nitrogen and phosphate conscious, 
but drain consciousness was one of 
their other great virtues.” 

New Zealand paper 


Were they newspaper conscious ! 
a 


General Lucero, Argentina’s 
War Minister, has announced 
that his cavalry regiments are 
to be armed at once with sharp 
bamboo lances. The big feature 
of their next military tourna- 
ment is to be the Musical Anti- 
Litter Drive. 











THE 


WADED across the river to get to the other side, 
And I found it incredibly deep and inconceivably 
wide, 
And the bottom was rough and stony and the water 
remarkably cold; 
By the time I got to the other bank I felt quite old. 


And when I look back at the distant bank from which 
I started 

| begin to ponder and wonder and feel a little down- 
hearted. 

It might have been better, I sometimes think, to have 
lingered there; 

There was good, dry ground below our feet and a 
healthier air. 

Stumbled into the water, I did, and sweated and 
strained, 

And half of the time it thundered and half of the time 
it rained. 

And now I wonder what in the world have I got out of it ? 

So much wasted time and effort it was, no doubt of it. 


Back where I came from I hadn’t always too much to do, 

Tobacco cost tenpence-halfpenny instead of four-and- 
two, 

Beer cost threepence a glass instead of—how much is 
it now? 

I forget, it’s such an age since I went to the Spotted 
Cow. ; 


& 
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RIVER 


The young folk over here don’t seem to have any 
manners ; 

They squander ten-shilling notes where we used to 
treasure our tanners; 

The heat’s gone out of the sun that you felt on the 
other side; 

Why, I’ve sat in it now for hours and my trousers are 
hardly dried. 


There’s not enough meat in the stew nor salt in the 
conversation ; 

This new cisfluvial folk are a weak-kneed, degenerate 
nation, 

Of courage and courtesy, spirit and common sense 
bereft ; 


They’re not the same as the ultrafluvial folk I left. 


The odd thing is that that’s what the elders used to 
say 

the other bank 
away. 

Well, I’ve got here; no use trying to cross it again, 


Not that terrible river, with all the thunder and rain. 
. 


On of the river, before I came 


I'll make me a fire to sit by; dry myself, and 
reflect. 
Perhaps I'll begin to enjoy the journey in retrospect. 
I'll tell them over here what fun it is to go through it, 
Thanking my lucky stars that / don’t have to do it. 
R. P. Lister 


& 





Y husband said that he would 
have to be rushing along, 
otherwise he would be late. 

I said good-bye. 

He asked me whether I was sure 
‘ of the arrangements. 

I said I was. 

He reminded me that I was 
meeting him at Piccadilly Tube 
Station and not Leicester Square. 

I reminded him that he had 
ilready written a note to that effect 
and pinned it on the door for me. 

He said that the note might fall 
down during the day and get swept 
up. 

[ said that pigs might fly. 

He told me that he would be 
waiting for me by the exit leading to 
the London Pavilion. Did I think 
that I would be able to find it? 

I said I thought it highly likely. 

He assured me that he would be 
there at five-thirty, but if for any 
reason he should be delayed I was 


SAYING GOOD-BYE 


to wait at that exit and not start 
walking around. I would recall 
what that had led to on the way 
to Aunt Nellie’s. 

I said I 
occasion. 

He advised me to come up to 
town by bus, to avoid changing. I 
could get off at Swan and Edgar’s 
and go down the subway there. 

I said I had done the journey 
before. 

He thought that if I were late 
in starting out, however, it might 
be better to take the first thing that 
came along, and go to the nearest 
Underground. In which case I must 
travel on the Northern Line to 
Leicester Square and then change 
on to the Piccadilly Lime. It was 
important to remember to get on at 
the back of the train, otherwise I 
would have to walk the whole 
length of the platform at Leicester 
Square. 


remembered the 
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I said that that would be a 
tragedy. 

He felt he could leave it to me 
to take an intelligent view of the 
weather. If it were raining I should 
bring my umbrella. 

I said that that had been my 
habit now for twenty years or more. 

He suggested that just in case 
either of us were unavoidably 
detained it might be as well for him 
to give me my theatre ticket. Then 
if the worst came to the worst we 
should each be able to get into the 
play. 

I said that it seemed a good idea. 

He asked me what the date was. 

I said it was the twenty-third. 

He said that he’d just seen that 
the date on the tickets was the 
twenty-fourth. 

I said that must be to-morrow. 

He said in that case he’d be 
home as usual at six o’clock. 

I said good-bye. 
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“NOW, FOR MY NEXT ACT...” 








AD 
We )\ WA \M(\avie We \ae Vn 


WMG HR... 


Somehow 1 couldn't discard him completely.” 


ASK ME ANOTHER 


T is well known that the questions 

of children are frequently baffling, 
and few adults are equipped with a 
stock of suitable answers, ranging 
over the entire field of human 
knowledge. I am. 

I did not make them up out of 
my head. I learnt them by heart 
from John Jos. Stockdale’s En- 
cyclopedia for Youth (1807, price 
half a guinea), which is conven- 
iently compiled in the form of 
question and answer: and the very 
next time a little girl in pigtails 
nudges me in the bus and says 
“Does the jerboa drink frequently ?” 


I shall stare straight back at her and 
reply “‘Scarcely ever. The light 
also appears to incommode it.” 
Then I shall open my newspaper at 
the quiz, and leave her with her 
mouth open. 

Not only, you observe, did Mr. 
Stockdale know all the answers: he 
knew exactly how children are 
likely to frame the questions. 

I admit that I have concerned 
myself principally with Quadrupeds 
and Winged Mammifere, because 
the questions and answers in these 
sections are more lively and drama- 
tic than, for instance, in those on 
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Physics, Stenography, or Worms. 
Moreover, I believe a child is far 
more likely to inquire ‘Where does 
the lynx harbour?” than “What 
became of Spain during the minority 
of Louis the Thirteenth ?” 

Mind you, I have several rather 
neat answers from the section on 
Gymnastics. Only the other day a 
small boy stopped me in the street 
and asked “What is meant by 
jumping?” 

“Jumping,” I said, “ properly 
so-called, consists in springing over 
a barrier, more or less high.” 

“What is wrestling?” pursued 
the boy. 

“There are several kinds of 
wrestling,” I said, subtly evading 
the issue. ‘ Persons of irascible dis- 
positions should not be allowed to 
contend, as it is in that case very 
liable to promote quarrels.” 

It started to rain at this point, 
and we stepped into a shop door- 
way, engrossed in our discussion. 

“Are there no other games,” the 
boy asked next, picking up his cue 
promptly, “which tend to agility?” 

“Many,” I replied. “The 
principal are; walking on the edge 
of a plank, and walking upright on 
a round beam; walking on stilts; 
skating; and rope-dancing.” 

Since he seemed to have run out 
of questions for the moment I went 
on, smoothly and gratuitously, to 
inform him that a race of sledges is 
a very salutary exercise on safe ice, 
and that puss-in-the-corner, blind- 
man’s buff, ete., are well-known 
games, which make the house com- 
fortable to young people during bad 
weather, and prevent self-weariness, 
fashionably termed ennui, than 
which a more dangerous enemy can- 
not be guarded against. The rain 
having ceased, I then bade him a 
brisk “Good day!” and left him to 
his thoughts. 

For my greatest triumph, how- 
ever, I must revert to Natural 
History. I was raising a spoonful of 
egg to my mouth one day when my 
nephew Henry pulled at my sleeve 
and lisped “Which are the animals 
that, by their conformation, seem to 
hold a middle place between ovi- 
parous quadrupeds and serpents?” 

I could tell by his expression 
that he thought he had me cornered. 
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But I didn’t even blink. “The biped 
reptiles,” I rapped out smartly, “of 
which there are two kinds: the taper 
biped and the stheltopusik, which 
are very little known.” 

Henry began to back away in 
awe, but I pulled him back by the 
tie. “The former,” I continued, 
“has two feet before, if you must 
know, and the latter two feet 
behind.” And I popped the egg into 
my mouth before he could produce 
so much as a low whistle. 

Henry and I had many spirited 
conversations after that, and his 
essay on the kinkajou (which 
clambers up trees, and thence throws 
itself upon the elks) put the matric- 
ulation examiners into confusion. 

“What singularity,” he would 
ask casually, looking up from some 
childish book, “is there in the 
coati?” 

“Why,” I would respond, with 
a benevolent smile, “that it will eat 
its own tail.” 

“And does the fox merit the 
reputation it has acquired for 
cunning?” 

“Tt makes use of great address, 
Henry, in surprising poultry and 
birds, and has a very strong odour 
peculiar to itself.” 

“What is the nature of the 
stag?” 

“Tt is a mild and quiet animal 
of elegant form. The young are 
named fawns, and can clear a hedge 
six feet high; they become exces- 
sively familiar.” 

“Thank you, uncle.” 

* * * * + 

“Tt would be ridiculous in a 
work such as the present,” wrote 
Mr. Stockdale in his Preface, “to 
lay claim to novelty.” 

Possibly, Mr. Stockdale, pos- 
sibly. But I’d certainly have 
risked it. 


CURSORY RHYME 


Au! 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
Some day you may be Lamarr 
Up above the rest so high 
Doing for deMille Deli- 

Lah! 


LINES TO A CONVEX MIRROR 


ITH what magical perspective 
Can you so distort reflection, 
That surroundings are enchanted 
To our eager-eyed perception ? 


Strange how this room is not at all— 
Is not a little bit—the same, 
Now swollen, an impressive hall, 

Caught in the golden of your 
frame; 
Mighty beams flow monstrously 
One hundred yards without a 
break, 
And to a Persian carpet sea 
Rose petals drip from a crystal 
lake. 


The voice is loud from that tiny 
re 
Framed in the door a mile away; 












































How suddenly he, too, grows bigger 
And how enormous his bouquet. 

I turn to thank him, but my room 
Seems disappointingly the same; 

What fun so suddenly to loom 
Into spaciousness again. 


Like a statue steeped in water, 
I am the central figure—clear 
Amid fantastic shapes—constant 
When the others disappear. 
Deep in sleep, my Afghan hound, 
A tiny thing, five fathoms deep, 
Lies like a fish along the ground — 
Diminished in his drowning sleep. 


With what magical perspective 
Can you so distort reflection 
That surroundings are enchanted 

To our eager-eyed perception ? 
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ASUS 


PHAROLOGY FOR BEGINNERS 


‘HOUGH it is impossible con- 

scientiously to hold out promises 
of luscious spare-time earnings to 
hose who make Pharology their 
hobby, what more _ illuminating 
recreation for the long winter even- 
ings can be found than this special- 
ized, but never obscure, mystery, 
study or sport? 

The story starts with one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World, the 
lighthouse built about 300 B.c. on 
the island of Pharos, off Alexandria, 
and still functioning in the twelfth 
century A.D. It is variously reputed 
to have been 400 or 600 feet high, 
and there is a similar disagree- 
ment about its utility; for, on the 
one hand, it was “visible at the 
distance of a day’s sail, shining like 


a star to guide navigators,” while, 
on the other, “sailors, mistaking it 
for a star, directed their ships 
towards the other coast and were 
wrecked.” What does seem to be 
certain is that the illuminant was 
a wood fire kept burning by the 
labours of priests ; and that car head- 
lights are called “phares” in French 
because of it. 

The Romans, with their thing 
about civil engineering, were fecund 
pharologers. The remains of their 
Pharos at Dover form probably the 
oldest standing building in England, 
and their (reconstructed) lighthouse 
at Corunna, of Pheenician origin, is 
the oldest existing in the world. 
The Dark Ages included lighthouses 
in their general eclipse, and the 
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story begins again only with the 
construction, at Corduan at the 
mouth of the Gironde, of the still- 
functioning Renaissance tower 
which replaced, after a gap of two 
centuries, that built there by our 
own Black Prince. The wood fire on 
the platform of this earlier edifice 
was maintained by a convenient 
hermit; this contribution to pharo- 
logical economics, while efficient, 
lacked durability; the stylite died, 
and, the overall supply of anchorite- 
labour having at that exact juncture 
run out, the system lapsed. 

The history of lighthouses in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies should, in England, have been 
neatly confined to the activities 
of Trinity House, whose Elder 
Brethren (and, in its very early days, 
Sisters—elder or not unstated) had 
been charged by Queen Elizabeth 
with the maintenance of “beacons 
and other sea-marks.” But private 
enterprise would keep breaking in. 
On the one hand, the current king, 
often for sheer greed of gold, would 
sell a patent to erect a lighthouse 
somewhere, and, on the other, some 
low entrepreneur would take in- 
credible risks in building it in the 
hope of monopoly profits. A third 
anti-social factor was the activity of 
the Wreckers, to whom a leading, as 
opposed to a misleading, light spelt 
ruin. It remained for that maligned 
century, the nineteenth, to resolve 
confusion by re-vesting control 
firmly in Trinity House and to take 
advantage of past mistakes and its 
own prolific invention. 
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Thus wood or coal fires in 
baskets gave way—the last in 1822 
—successively to candles, to sperm- 
oil lamps, to electricity (1859) and 
to paraffin or acetylene burners with 
the revolutionary (1866) incandes- 
cent mantle. These last two remain 
the favourites, their advantages, of 
cost and “storeability,” over elec- 
tricity now being reinforced by that 
of not holding at all with this here 
new - fangled shed - the - load 
ca per. 

Glass or metal reflectors 
have given way to dioptric 
and, believe me, even catadiop- 
tric lenses, concentrating and 
magnifying every single glim- 
mer of candle-power that the 
burner can shed. But the most 
important advance has been 
in the general conversion of 
lights from a fixed, unblinking 
stare to a knowing wink that 
makes them recognizable to 
the informed mariner and 
prevents their being con- 
founded with other illumina- 
tions, either earthly or astral. 

All major lights now “occult” 

(go out for a moment) or “flash” 
(come on for a moment) one or more 
times at regular intervals. Each 
lighthouse on any particular coast? 
line has its characteristic arrange- 
ment of such alternation; so the 
approaching sailor knows where he 
is—unless, of course, he has mis- 
judged his landfall by one complete 
coast-line, when he would hardly be 
a sailor so much as an explorer, and 
must take what is coming to him. 

About lighthouse architecture 
there is much for the tyro to learn. 
Take the Eddystone Lighthouse— 
one always does. Do not, as Win- 
stanley did in 1698, on an almost 
submerged reef exposed to full gales, 
erect a 120-foot pagoda, well garn- 
ished with protruding verandas, 
cranes, flambeau-sconces, vanes, 
windlasses and chimneys and expect 
it to withstand seas that rock the 
very lantern. Above all, do not, as 


he did, visit such an erection on the 
night of a record storm, to vanish, 
with all hands and the structure 
itself, in the great waves. Do not, 
like Rudyerd, his successor, build a 
strong, correctly circular but wooden 
tower; because his caught fire from 
the light and burnt, literally, down, 
the keepers descending floor by 
floor under a rain of molten lead to 
shelter precariously beneath a ledge 
of the rock until their providential 
rescue. 

No. Hollow out the firm rock to 
take your first course of two-ton 
granite blocks, then continue in a 
solid cylinder, vertically, for the first 
twenty feet or so (to prevent the 


waves running up the tower) and 
thereafter growing beautifully less 
and progressively hollow in a con- 
tinuous curve to the lantern gallery. 
See that all your stones are dove- 
tailed to each other on all faces. 
Finish at a height sufficient to avoid 
obscuration of the light by green 
water—which may well mean over 
100 feet—but not so high as to be 
wrapped in mist; and provide for 
certain facilities which the beginner 
so often overlooks—fresh-water 
storage, bread-making apparatus, a 
winch for hauling light-keepers in 
and ou; when their two-monthly 
relief comes round. Do all this, I 
mean, at a “rock” station. At a 
“shore” station most of it would 
seem hardly necessary, even actually 
inconvenient; yet these shore 
stations are all built massively, on 
a circular plan with its inherent 
agonizing spiral stairway, its space- 
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awkwardness and its interior mono- 
tony. Perhaps the Elder Brethren 
are conservative, and like their light- 
houses to be, well, helter-skelters; 
whether in the middle of a town 
(Southwold), on a_ grassy cliff 
(North Foreland) or at the edge of 
a shingle desert, as at Dungeness 
here illustrated. 

I had expected, and found 
(when we had mounted, clockwise, 
up the one hundred and seventy- 
four steps of the tower), that the 
light was of uncountable candle. 
power; visible at a stupendous 
distance (but, please note, more 
because of its elevation than its 
strength and always subject to 

atmospheric co - operation); 
and duplicated against a break - 
down in all its gear; and, 
further, that the lighthouse 
and everything in it was, in 
the apt French phrase, d'une 
propriété lumineuse. What I 
had not expected, and found, 
was that light-keepers have 
no affiliation with Coast 
Guards or the Navy what- 
ever; that whether they have 
a “call” or not for the lonely 
life never a one has there been 
who, in the words of the 
principal keeper, didn’t take 
his relief when it came, or 
liked an “overdue”; that 
much of the labour—pumping 
the oil, winding the clockwork 
—is still manual; that two tons 
of lens rotate without friction by 
floating, literally, in a ring-trough 
of mercury; and that you can look 
one hundred and sixty thousand 
candles in the bull’s-eye with no 
trouble at all. 

I do not think we will go into the 
matter of fog-horns or of radio 
beacons; the former because they 
are very much 
what you would 
suppose, only in- 
finitely more so, 
and tlhe latter 
because it would 
involve the blind 
leading the 
blind; and both > 
because there — 
isn’t time. 

JUSTIN 

RICHARDSON 











AT THE PICTURES 


Pandora and the Flying Dutchman— 
= Blackmailed 


*% 
4 LOW, arty and preten- 
| tious—the phrase comes 
| inevitably to mind when 
LAY one sets out to sum up 
Pandora and the Flying 
Dutchman (Director: ALBERT LEw1y). 
And yet the film has an odd appeal ; 
it didn’t bore me. Can the reason 
be nothing more than its visual 
beauty ? 

Its visual beauty is very con- 
even leaving out of 
account beauty of subject (for 
example, AvA GARDNER).  Ex- 
tremely ingenious and attractive 
things are done with Technicolor in 
this sumptuously mounted piece, 
from the distant shot (through a 
bell-tower) of tiny figures assem- 
bling on a sunlit beach to the close 
shot of a ship’s deck traversed by 
wet footmarks. It isn’t a question of 
merely static beauty either, for there 
are skilful and exciting passages of 
cutting, including a moonlit (and 
also a sunlit) bullfight, and a swift, 
vivid episode involving a racing car 
in flames as it breaks a record. But 
verbally the film is not very happy, 
and it tries to do far too much with 
words. There is a kind of wise com- 
mentator (HaroLp WaARRENDER 
with a grizzled beard) who is not to 
be outdone by anybody in the 
solemnity and impressiveness of his 
remarks, and his habit of signifi- 
cantly telling us what is going on 
when we can see it perfectly well for 
ourselves is not easy to put up with 
Most of the story is told in flash- 
back by this sententious character. 
We see the occasion when he 
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| Pandora and the Flying Dutchman 


Repeat Pattern 


Stephen Cameron—Nice. Patrick; Hendrik 


Van Der Zee—JamEs Mason 


Juan Montalvo—Mario Casre; Pandora Reynolds—Ava GARDNER 


observed the central tragic figure 
(James Mason) listening outside a 
house to the sound of a piano from 
inside—we see the observer's atten- 
tion arrested, in fact—and then, 
blow me if we don’t have to listen to 
the observer’s voice, recalling that 
“Something in his manner as he 
listened to Pandora’s playing ar- 
rested my attention.” Alternatively, 
he is made to attempt in words an 
effect that the film itself ought to be 
conveying: “A sense of doom took 
hold of me...” Certainly the story 
should be doom-laden: the Flying 
Dutchman, after centuries of despair, 
finds a lovely woman who will die 
for him and give him death. Mr. 
Mason’s aura of doom is noticeable, 
but Miss GARDNER’s fights a losing 
battle with the radiant, polychro- 
matic light-heartedness of the gen- 
eral circumstances in “Esperanza, 
on the Mediterranean coast of Spain, 
about twenty years ago.” It’s an 
odd, unsatisfactory, over-long pic- 
ture; the unkind phrase I began 
with is justified; nevertheless it is 
wonderful to look at and it has a 
highly individual flavour. 


Most of the pleasure I took in 
Blackmailed (Director: Maro ALLE- 
GRET) I put down to its clever, 


credible use of its 
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imaginative, 


London scene. This one also is often 
very admirable visually, in a more 
familiar style than Pandora; the 
dark wet streets and walls of Hamp- 
stead at night make many notably 
satisfying designs. The story (from 
Mrs. Christopher, a novel by Exiza- 
BETH Myers) seems contrived to 
point the moral that if you have 
inadvertently killed a blackmailer, 
however unpleasant, you should 
always own up because no good ever 
came of hiding the truth. But thie 
moral is not obtrusive, and the film 
‘is well done and constantly inter- 
esting, with good playing from 
many established performers and a 
striking new one (Joan Rick). 

x * os a 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Of the other London shows, I 
would pick The Breaking Point 
(7/2/51): an admirable thriller with 
real character. 

There are no masterpieces 
among the releases. T'o Please a 
Lady (6/12/50), which has BarBara 
STranwyck, CLARK GABLE, car- 
racing and some bright smart 
dialogue, is efficient entertainment. 
Walk Softly, Stranger (24/1/51) has 
Vatui, Josepn Corren, excellent 
small-part people and even brighter 
dialogue. RicHARD MALLETT 
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“I've written ‘Crapaud dans le trou’—but it doesn't look, quite right.” 


WITH what envious glance I scan 
The properly proportioned man 
Who buys a suit, a shirt, a sock 
Quite simply, in a size that’s stock. 
With jealousy I look at him— 
Blest in each co-related limb; 
Rich in the allied arm and leg; 
Faultlessly fitted—from the peg. 
Not his the torment of the soul 
Afflicting one whose corporate whole, 
Complete and perfect, still must fail 
If every part be not to scale. 
He, buying shirts, must take the choice 
Of talking in a strangled voice 
Or standing free for speech or song 
In sleeves a foot or so too long. 
Nor let your sympathy be scant 
For him who wears the sagging pant 


MISFITS 


Inseparable from the vest 

That fits a sergeant-major chest. 

And what of those of sturdy shape 
Who must against the classic drape 
Of coat and waistcoat debonair 
Weigh concertina’d netherwear ! 

Are they less martyr’d than the spare 
With jackets folding them in air 
While wasteful waistcoats fall and rise 
O’er trousers of the proper size? 


* * * * * 


For such your pity I invoke— 

Bespoken to a life bespoke, 

They run their course. They breast their 
tape. 

The pattern of their days—their shape. 











ICE in a lifetime catastrophe 

has stared me insolently in the 

face; and each time it was personal 

adaptability that enabled me to 
outstare it. 

When the extraordinary de- 
mands of war first plunged me 
mercilessly into the callous atmo- 
sphereofacavalry mess, no one could 
have been more ill-fitted for the 
ordeal. I had a passion for Barték 
and a very extensive knowledge of 
the organization of underground 
railways; my Siamese cat “A 
Journey to the Hebrides” had won 
three consecutive Seconds and a 
certificate of merit; it was to me 
that my uncle, Canon Zodiac, had 
dedicated his book on the journeys 
of the Midianites. But one glance 
inside the mess was enough to con- 
vince me that these qualifications 
would not be enough. 

Fortunately I had trained myself 
in adaptability ever since they said 
on my school report that I didn’t 
“seem to fit in.” This was clearly 


an opportunity for fearless bravado. 


From the very first I cultivated a 
cavalry haircut—the sort that curls 
around the bottom of your cap like 
lettuce round the mayonnaise. I 
took to reading the racing page of 
The Times first and then turning 
straight to the Court Circular, which 
[ would study with many an inward 
whistle of surprise, happy nod of 
reminiscence or glowering snort 
of indignation. I learnt to think, 
neigh—sorry, nay—to live in terms 


Hoillowend 


FITTING IN 


of inter-horse relationships. I 
realized that in a community of this 
kind “equinimity” was the best 
way to spell the word. Every night 
I read a chapter of Surtees in a dark 
corner of my tent, so that they 
couldn’t say to me, as they said to 
another poor fish, “What? Don’t 
know Jorrocks? Where were you 
brought up, boy?” 

I must say, in all modesty, that 
[ carried it off with a certain 
acumen. In a matter of weeks I was 
talking of weights and jumps and 
odds and colours with such savage 
fluency that nobody could make 
head or tail ofa word I said. I would 
whip out a comment on the odds at 
Kempton Park so viciously that no 
one had the temerity, even if they 
had the ill-breeding, to say “Par- 
don?” TI even looked the part, with 
my smooth pink trousers, washed— 
hey presto! so clean!—with saddle- 
soap; my battle-dress, with its 
country gentleman tweediness, de- 
rived from the fact that it was made 
of Harris tweed, dyed khaki; my 
riding crop with the hole I had cut 
in the leather so that the cane could 
look through in a suitably blasé 
manner; and my general air of 
thinly veiled benevolence. (Of 
course, war being what it is nowa- 
days, I didn’t actually have to know 
anything about horses.) 

But Father Time marched on, 
shaking his self-winding hour-glass, 
and soon my second time of crisis 
arrived. When I went into Fleet 
Street after the war I found it a 
little difficult at first to change my 
war-time habits. I kept leaving my 
stirrups in the news room, and con- 
stantly forgot that my painfully bow 
legs would no longer be the subject 
of hushed veneration. However, in 
time I mastered the new technique, 
and talked about fudges, replates, 
blocks, mats and linos with at least 
as much baffled confidence as most 
of my colleagues. 

I sometimes think, on looking 
back, that the boys occasionally 
carried the game just a little too far. 
There was one man, for example, 
who always talked in cable-ese, like 
this: “Postwork eyem going pub- 
wards proquick one colon perhaps 
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youd care.come dash old henry tom 
etmikell be there bracket one 
exthem bound have some money 
unbracket stop.” (He couldn’t very 
well say “unquote,” but I could see 
he would like to.) By dint of con- 
centrated home study I, too, learnt 
to talk this highly professional 
dialect ; but, curiously enough, it has 
never come in very useful. 

Raw as I was in the Street of 
Ink, I managed to pick up its 
strange ways with remarkable speed. 
I learnt to hold my newspaper at 
arm’s length, to check on the make- 
up. I swore with the best of them 
when the bar closed, though few 
events of the day gave me greater 
pleasure ; I even taught my heart to 
sink at the cry “Time, gentlemen,” 
just for the sake of appearances. 
When I first arrived I imagined 
that a turned-down trilby, an eye- 
shade and baggy trousers would be 
4 la mode ; but I found that constant 
impersonation had made people 
there sensitive about their appear- 
ances; so I bought myself a Hom- 
burg and a lumber-jacket and took 
to hanging about the bars of smart 
hotels, wearing them both. 

I even started writing with a 
ball-point pen, except, of course, for 
writing cheques, when I used an old 
stub of 3B pencil in the time- 
honoured Fleet Street way. 

Yes, personal adaptability has 
carried me a long way. I have made 
mistakes—I admit it. I have 
swaggered into the Cavalry Club 
with the breeziness of the ace leader- 
writer. I have sipped a glass of 
extra-dry sherry in E.C.4’s rowdiest 
tavern. But, on the whole, my 
system has worked, and the only 
thing that worries me is the thought 
of my retirement. What stance 
shall I adopt when I am, from the 
point of view of adaptation, vir- 
tually nothing? Shall I go back to 
my scholarly study of the Tube? 
Shall I hang my rooms with hunting 
prints? Or shall I devote my last 
days to the writing of a book called 
Bygone Glimpses in the Street of 
Adventure ? 

Each way the odds are that my 
later editions will be pretty heavy 
going para unquote. 
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“ How strange! We're friends of the author too.’ 
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UNKNOWN CELEBRITIES 


THE SEVENTH EARL OF WOLD 


the 


"H® Lordship is in the China Department,” 
butler told me as I swung in through the Great 
Door of Wold Castle. 
[ always leave my car out of sight so that I can come 
Past the haberdashery counter, through 
Mite-Wear, along a corridor devoted to the sale of seeds 
I chased until I found the panelled walls which housed 


On these out-of-town expeditions 


in at a run. 


china. Among the stands of plates, shepherdesses and 
tureens, the Seventh Earl was beaming benevolently on 
a brisk young man who was buying china by the gross 
for a preparatory school. An assistant stood unhappily 
in the background. 

“Customer?” his lordship asked briskly Press, 
I snapped back. His face fell, but an old-world courtesy 
saw him through. Thrusting a mug marked “A Present 
from Wold” on the young man, he led me to a spacious 
office, with French windows opening on the deer-park 
and several Rubens on the walls. “Tell me all about 


““ ” 


it,” I said and, throwing himself back on a pile of 
carpets marked “Import Rejects,” he began. 

“Some fellers make money showing people round 
their homes. Other fellers make money selling things 
in shops. Idoboth. This is the only shop, in fact, for 
miles around. Must be a godsend. We sell absolutely 
anything. I began by getting a catalogue from the 
largest London store, and everything they had I deter- 
mined to have. Of course, we don’t keep it all on the 
premises. Large things we order by phone and stick 
on carriage and ten per cent to cover our profit.” 

“Do you do much business?” I asked him. 
slight acquaintance with commerce enabled me to spot 
potential consumer resistance. He explained, “People 
pay a bit more because it’s an outing, a bit more for 
snob value, a bit more because it’s difficult to get stuff 
here, so they think it must be good, a bit more because 
they haven’t got the face to haggle, and a bit more 


Some 
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because we never accept cash. Surprising number of 
people never bother about the price until they have to 
pay, and all our bills are sent six months in arrear. 
Then if they don’t pay we sue ‘em. Most stores try 
to keep out of the courts ; we run to them. Retain a 
very good man, P. Holderheimer, who specializes in 
bringing out the funny side of defendants. The whole 
court just roars when one of them is in the box.” 

A bell rang and Lord Wold said proudly “Smash 
and grab. Stage one a week. Makes the public think 
our stock is worth having. It’s not, you know. Shall 
I explain the psychology of salesmanship ?”’ 

I nodded, and he swung into his spiel. “The custo- 
mer normally goes to a store in a materialistic frame of 
mind, thinking of things like quality and price. Here 
he arrives confused. Awe at these ivied walls, doubts 
about how to treat a peer who is trying to sell him some- 
thing, lower his canniness. If a line doesn’t go—and 
quite a lot don’t—we increase the mental confusion of 
the customer and sales improve. There were some 
patent lawn mowers, for example. Horrid things they 
were. Something must have gone wrong in the drawing 
office. They counted the blades of grass as they mowed 
them. Well, just in a heap with the price stuck on they 
never got a flicker of interest. We put them in the 
Priest’s Hole and charged sixpence for admission and 
they went like one o’clock, however that may go.” 

“How did you begin?” I asked him. “That’s what 
my readers will want to know.” It does not do to let 
the thread of an interview out of one’s hands. “It all 
began,” he replied, “when I got bored while I was 
buying a hunk of soap. I was bored with the assistant’s 
sales patter, with everything being where you expected 
it, even with the soap. I thought that if I had a shop 
I’d do everything the other way round from the feller 
I’d been talking to. So I came home and put my ideas 
into practice, not without opposition from the Dowager.”’ 

“Profits?” I asked keenly. It has taken me years 
to learn how to make my eyes flash behind my glasses; 
but I flatter myself I got the effect then. 

“So-so,” Lord Wold admitted. “Of course, we 
don’t really lose on it. Think of the amount I should 
lose by just living here and not keeping a store. Quite 
a lot of interesting legal points come up about rating. 
In fact, I’ve put my son into the Law to deal with them. 
He advises the Council and makes quite a packet out 
of it, with a cut for me. Come and see the ‘Queen’s 
Bedchamber.’”’ 

Lord Wold led me, up the great stairway, along a 
twisting corridor and into a beautiful Elizabethan bed- 
chamber, with its mullioned windows looking over the 
park to the river and the great carved four-poster on 
which Elizabeth is reputed to have spent two nights. 
A guide was rattling off figures as we came in and two 
bored-looking women were trying to give polite atten- 
tion to his words. Their eyes, however, were straying 
to the hot-water bottles, scores of them, which covered 
the surface of the bed. Finally, their patience broke 
and one of them picked up a bottle to see the price. 
Angrily the guide shouted “Visitors are not allowed 
to touch!” The Earl looked very shocked and coldly 


In a flurry of 
“ Double 


invited them to leave his premises. 
annoyance and shame they bought four. 
price too,” he muttered in my ear. 

As I left, a footman asked me whether he should 
summon my carriage. A valet raised his eyebrows and 
removed a small speck of fluff from my coat. The 
parlourmaid who looked for my umbrella obviously 
concealed her amusement at its dilapidated state 
Hang-dog, I bought a better one on the spot. At least, 
if it was not better it cost a good deal more, and it was 
almost worth it for the bow with which the liveried 
porter opened the Great Door for me to leave. 

R. G. G. Price 


a a 


BACK ROOM JOYS 
PROVING OUR CONNOISSEURSHIP 


‘7E are with a friend at a picture gallery. 

We say “Isn’t that Gogeau’s Mont St. Valery?” 
We look at the catalogue and—by Jupiter, we are right! 
“But my dear! How did you know? How terribly 

bright!” 
We are much too surprised ourselves to make a remark. 
If we did have a reason we'd far better keep it dark. 
We possibly really meant Gigot and mixed up the name. 


All the same; 
Our step becomes slightly more aerial, head more erect ; 
We comment quite freely, are listened to with respect ; 
Incline to feel rather receptive, with rather good taste 
(And not having known that before seems a bit of a 
waste). 
Of course, before long 
We venture again and are blatantly, hopelessly wrong, 
But that lingers less 
Than the memory of our success . . . 
Than—remember ?—that awe round the table 
When we knew it was Vouvray and couldn’t have seen 
the label. 
Justin RicHARDSON 
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“For heaven's sake get the conversation up out of down under.” 


THE 


diye weather being sunny, my morning being free, 

I said “I’m going to buy a coat, expect me back 
for tea. 

A coat,” I said,‘‘ that’s suitable for country and for town, 

A coat that I can safely wear with navy, black, and 
brown, 

A classic coat that will not date, that will look just as nice 

Worn both loose and open, at a very moderate price.” 


[ went into the first shop and I told them of my need— 

They didn’t hear a word I said and tied me up in tweed ; 

A woven tweed, a scratchy tweed, a wide wine check, 

With black squares and yellow and a small green fleck. 

I said I wanted something plain that I could wearat night 

As well as in the daytime, and the girl said “Quite.” 

She came out of the cupboard with a coat as white as 
snow— 

“But won’t it show the dirt a bit?” I said, and she 
said “No.” 

| clambered into country coats of finest camel hair— 

I looked into the mirror and I thought I saw a bear. 

I went into another shop, they wrapped me in a coat 

With pockets round the kneecaps and nothing round 
the throat. 

They put me in a bargain (or so the girl said) 

And when she put the collar up I couldn’t see my head 

She said it made me kittenish, she said I looked divine, 

She said that I was made for it, she said that it was mine. 


COAT 


I said it didn’t fit me. She told me with a smile 

Perhaps I didn’t know that it was THE latest style. 

They put me in a heavy coat, a massive nigger brown 

As soon as I stood up in it I had to sit down. 

I went into another shop, I really didn’t care 

When they belted me and buttoned me in mauve mohair. 

Peach Bloom, Towelling, Velveteen and Wool— 

Hangers, floors, stands, models, rails, all Foui— 

They wrenched them off the hangers, they heaped them 
on my back, 

A marquee, a cape shape, a Great Big Sack. 

I struggled in and out of a magenta-coloured tent, 

My cheeks were rather pallid and my knees were 
slightly bent; 

I hadn’t got the strength left to lift my head and say 

That forty pounds was thirty pounds more than [ 
could pay. 

I thought that I was dying, but I must have been alive, 

Because I know I heard a clock striking half-past-five. 

O what a blessed strike that struck in time to stop me 
buying 

That Simple Purple Pleated one with Scarlet Panels 
flying! 

* + * C x * 

I crawled into the hall at home, they brought me tea 
in bed; 

“We knew before you went you wouldn’t get one, 
dear,” they said. 
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SYMPTOM 


“T SEE,” said Cora, looking up 

from an eight-ounce American 
periodical, “that they have designed 
a cocktail-mixer that looks like a 
teapot, now.” 

She flapped the armful of litera- 
ture scornfully, implying that this 
new marvel was the finishing touch 
to the degradation of a nation more 
to be pitied than mocked. 

“Have they?” I said. “I can 
just picture them all, sitting on their 
front porches, amid the plopping of 
bubble-gum and the tinkle of ice ift 
the old-fashioneds under the mag- 
nolia trees, surrounded by juke- 
boxes and pictures by Grandma 
Moses, figuring out on scraps of 
paper how to design a cocktail- 
mixer that looks like a teapot.” 

“Oh, you,” said Cora. “I don’t 
say they all did it. But it’s 
symptomatic.” 

“Of what,” I said, “may I ask ?” 

“When they build a house,” 
said Cora, not listening, ‘what does 
it have to be? It has to be Tudor. 
Or Georgian.” 

“Not always,” I said. “I seem 
to remember one in the shape of a 
bowler hat.” 

“They ‘ll be having motor-cars 
next,” said Cora, “that look like 
stage-coaches. Listen to this, I ask 
you: ‘Hand-blown glass, inspired 
by the generous proportions of an 
old English teapot.’ How would you 
like to own a cocktail-mixer like 
that?” 

“To begin with,” I said, “I’m 
not at all sure what a cocktail- 
mixer is.” 

“Tt’s a sort of cocktail-shaker,” 
said Cora. 

“Well,” I said, “I have never 
owned one in my life. But if I did 
own one, I'd rather it looked like 
a teapot than a mummy-case. And 
that,” I said firmly, “is exactly what 
your mother’s looks like.” 

Cora rose haughtily, and went 
out of the room. Presently she 
returned, wheeling the trolley. 

“You've never seen a mummy- 
case,” she said. 

“Either a mummy-case,” I said, 
“or the bottom end of a baseball- 
bat. As for her house,” I went on, 
“it is a deplorable hotch-potch of 


the Anne Hathaway style and the 
pebble - dashed Nissen - hut style. 
And the plumbing is laughable.” 

“They had a man in only the 
other day,” said Cora. “It was all 
a misunderstanding.” 

“Coming nearer home,” I said, 
“take this vase. Why should it be 
a fish standing on its tail with its 
mouth open? Why can’t we have 
a vase that isn’t ashamed of being a 
vase? And as for that egg-cup...” 

“That egg-cup,” said Cora, 
“was handed down.” 


“That's no excuse,” I said. “It 


pretends to be a little chuck-chuck, 
and no egg laid by fowl or reptile 
will fit in it. Then there’s the table- 
lamp you have your eye on—that 
looks like a champagne bucket.” 


“All right,” said Cora. “We'll 
say no more about it.” And she 
handed me my plate and knife, and 
moved the trolley so that I just 
couldn’t reach the sugar. “You're 
just in a mood,” she said, and 
removed the cosy with a gesture. 

I regarded the teapot in silence 
for a moment, while she poured a 
cup of tea, and then I said “Cora, 
will you look at that teapot and 
tell me what it resembles?” 

“Oh,” said Cora, casually, “it’s 
a new one.” 

“Yes,” I said relentlessly. “And 
it is inspired by the generous 
proportions of an old American 
cocktail-mixer. What is more,” |] 
said, “it is very symptomatic 


indeed.” 
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SEA HORSE 


iy arch’d and upright pose you glide 
Unbridled on unharnessed tide, 
With scaly dignity serene 

Surveying pastures submarine. 

But, freakish chessman of a fish, 

Say not for poise alone you wish 
Nor lack the sense and sentiment 

Of your equine equivalent. 


Do limpet jockeys whip with weed 
The pick of your cold-blooded breed 
To win or lose (at fearful odds 
Relayed by tick-tack octopods) - 
While Thetis combs her floating locks 
And watches from the Royal Rocks? 


To sound of bubbling conch and horn, 
Frisk you with an aquatic Quorn 
Through greenly-lit and waving glades 
To where, in phosphorescent shades, 
The dog-fish packs draw coverts dark 
To flush the smaller kinds of shark ? 


Do you to young sea-urchins bring 
The glitter of the sanded ring, 
Performing, with a buoyant ease 
(Unless unbalanced by rough seas) 
Such evolutions as are bid 

By some obese Oceanid ? 


And are there those of humbler sort, 
Outside the seething swims of sport, 
Contented with the gentler arts 
Like hauling underwatercarts 

Or pulling scallop ploughs to score 
Fresh ripples on some virgin shore? 











AN INDUSTRIAL JOURNEY 
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LANDSCAPE IN OILS 


penne time to time, whenever I 
am feeling particularly sympa- 
thetic, my heart bleeds for the 
handful of intrepid explorers who 
for so many years have been 
prospecting for oil in Britain. So far 
they haven’t struck a single gusher. 
They have struck prehistoric re- 
mains, drains, Keuper marls, Bunter 
sandstones, Oolites and Lias, Chalk, 
Millstone Grit, Old Red Sandstone, 
salt and many other useful 
materials, but no oil. It must be 
very disheartening, for these boys 
know the drill backwards. 

It may, however, be some com- 
fort to them to know that, though 
we must still import all our oil 
(the oil-from-coal plant on Tees-side 
adds only a drop to the bucket), we 
are soon to be capable of refining it 
ourselves. By the end of 1953, when 
the cil industry’s huge building pro- 
gramme has been completed, vir- 
tually the whole of the 5,200,000,000 
gallons of petroleum products which 
we in Britain consume every year 


coal 


will be home-made as it were—not 
home-grown, but home-groomed 


| am prepared to admit that my 
figure of 5,200,000,000 gallons a 
year does seem rather on the outré 
side, especially for such inflammable 
stuff, but I arrived at it only after 
laboriously covering three sheets of 
foolscap with calculations and con- 
versions (tons to barrels, barrels to 
gallons and back again), and I’m 
afraid it must stand. It can’t be 
very far out. 

After all, it means little more 
than one hundred gallons a year for 
every man, woman and child in 
Britain, and the list of commodities 
that must be included under 
petroleum products is extremely 
long . . . chewing-gum, carbon black, 
lighter fuel, inks, paints, aviation 
fuels, rubber, germicides, paraffin, 
lighthouse oil, candles, cardboard, 
wax, greases, lubricants, motor 
spirit, asphalt, detergents, salves, 
creams, ointments, and so on inter- 
minavly. One hundred gallons is a 
lot if we think solely in terms of 
chewing-gum, yet the figure takes 
on the appearance of a conservative 
estimate as soon as we switch to the 
salves, creams and ointments that 
so vigorously over 
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certain faces. No names, no mud- 
packs. 

Now this 
programme is costing private enter- 
prise no less than £125 millions, 
which is a lot of money even to oil 
magnates, and even to industrial 
reporters. So I went down to 
Southampton the other day to run 
my faithful tape measure over the 
largest single project in the pro- 
gramme, an Anglo-American ven- 
ture costing some £37,500,000 at 
Fawley on the fringe of the New 
Forest and the shores of Southamp 
ton Water. 

I presented myself at a regis- 
tered office, flashed my credentials, 
received an issue of gumboots, a 
helmet and an identification disc, 
and marched off into the sea of 
mud beneath which, I am _ told, 
the towering apparatus of the 
proliferating refinery is securely 
anchored. The helmet, I soon dis- 
covered, was intended less as a 
protection against the driving rain 
than as a vital defence against 
falling nuts, bolts, spanners and 
mechanical engineers. 

From a distance of three or four 


great construction 
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miles the more-than-half-completed 
refinery resembles a dense forest of 
abstract art. Strange machine-age 
monsters reach up from the plain, 
stretch their necks competitively to 
feed on nimbus and cumulus. This 
towered city of black steel is an 
awesome sight, shockingly spec- 
tacular. 

I pointed to one of the most out- 
standing and upstanding of these 
essays in constructivist design. 

“That,” said my guide, “is the 
cat-cracker.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said. 

“The catalytic cracking unit.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

Later, much later, when I had 
surrounded myself with guides, 
booklets, hand-outs and text-books, 
I discovered that “cracking is 
really the reverse of polymer- 
ization.” That helped. Until about 
twenty years ago refining oil was 
almost as simple and straight- 


forward a job—if Lord Lyle will 
forgive me—as refining sugar. The 
stuff was broken up by distillation 
into gas, naphtha, kerosene, gas oil, 
lube stocks (from which wax and 
lubricating oils are derived) and 


bottoms or dregs. But the dis- 
tillation process was uneconomical, 
since its yield of petrol, gasoline or 
juice was only about one-third of 
the total still. Catalytic cracking 
has altered all that—so much so 
that for every hundred gallons of 
erude oil pumped up to the new 
Fawley refinery from Southampton 
Water no less than ninety-six 
gallons will return to the tanker 
jetties as high-grade oi) and motor 


spirit. 


As we approached the new plant 
a strange thing happened: not only 
did the individual structures appear 
to grow taller—I was prepared for 
that—but the entire forest seemed 
to open out in a most remarkable 
fashion. The catalytic cracking 
unit, the debutanizer, the fraction- 
ating tower and other heathen- 
sounding items of equipment stood 
serene and monumental in their own 
wide clearings. The jungle had 
become a neat and roomy plantation 


of some nine hundred and seventy 
acres. Only underfoot and up to the 
knees was there anything to worry 
about, anything to sustain the 
notion that this was a successful 
transplantation of a sizable piece of 
Amazonian selva. 

When Fawley goes “on stream,” 
as we engineers say, in January, 
1952, every foot of the three 
hundred miles of piping with which 
the site is now festooned will be 
firmly in place. Somebody will 
throw a switch and oil will begin to 
bubble through the cat-cracker 
and the Edeleanu plant and slope 


away in a most refined manner back 
to the jetties. That is, of course, 
provided that the three hundred 
miles of piping have been con- 
nected up properly by the plumbers, 
which is impossible. The “launch- 
ing” ceremony, at which, I gather, 
a bottle of vintage high-octane 
aviation fuel will be smashed against 
the prow of the fractionating tower, 
should be most impressive. 

There is, inevitably, a story 
behind the story of Fawley—the 
story of the men in the not-so-small 
backrooms and laboratories. No 
industry, I should think, has more 
raging enthusiasts to the electron 
microscope than this one; and yet 
to hear them talk they are all 
forgotten men, shabbily under- 
estimated and misunderstood by 
the general public. 

“The ordinary motorist,” my 
guide said, “seems to think that 
petrol is a natural product, that all 
we have to do- F 

“Before you proceed,” I said, 
“Jet me make it clear that I possess 
neither a car nor a cigarette lighter.” 

“is to pump the stuff out of 
the ground and then bury it under 
garages. He doesn’t realize that 
natural oil is crude. Why, during the 
last few years we've doubled the 
efficiency of motor spirits, improved 
their mileage and their anti-knock 
properties no end. You've heard of 
synthetic iso-octane and tetraethyl 
lead, I take it?” 

I pivoted easily in the mud and 
waved an arm expansively to en- 
compass the entire site. 

“It’s splendid,” I said, “splen- 
did...” Brrnarp HoLttowoop 
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MICE AND METER-READERS 


F I hadn’t thought it would scare you away | would 

have called this article Officialdom; a ridiculous 
word obviously thrown together in a hurry, but useful 
here because it represents all that I am going to write 
about, and more. Policemen, magistrates, bus-con- 
ductors, harbourmasters, porters, park-keepers, handers- 
out of ration-books, men walking up the down escalators 
dusting the lights—the list is endless if you are as 
vaguely certain as anyone else that officialdom is a 
uniform and a knowledge of the rules, both together 
or separately. 

There are of course border-line cases. Very 
occasionally in a greengrocer’s shop you can see two 
men in ordinary suits talking to the proprietor. They 
are telling him that as from next Monday he must 
stamp his tangerines “Foreign,” or something, and I 
dare say the greengrocer thinks they are officials all 
right; but to the shopping public, listening agog and 
one hundred per cent on his side, they do not entirely 
qualify. There is a hint, in the way they walk past 
the shop before they find it, that thev are doing all this 
for the money, and the essence of a true official is that 
he cannot be distinguished from his joh and does not 
exist away from it. Worriers about tangerines rank 
with the men who call to ask if you have any mice, 
and who turn out to be the town hall organizing a meet 
next door. They may be officially employed, but five 
minutes in the kitchen and they'll be telling you what’s 
wrong with their larder; and an official with a larder, 
and therefore a home, has blown the gaff and broken 
the spell. 

Let us turn to policemen. No one, not even nowa- 
days, is as official as these majestic beings. They may 
be decked out in collars and ties, but the people 
walking near enough to see how their silver numbers 
are joined to their shoulders will be as guiltily conscious 
as ever of having wrested a secret from the universe. 
Let policemen wear turtle-necked sweaters if they want 
to, the public is not going to be any less frightened 
when it overtakes two huge sauntering figures with 
their heads together, discussing whom they can run in 
for what. Frightened is not perhaps quite the word 
for that righteous diffidence, that straightening of the 
neck which tells them that the rabbits in our string 
bags came from the fishmonger’s. 
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But that is nothing to meeting a policeman in a 
shop. He will be leaning on the counter waiting to go 
on talking; and if, as policemen do, he shows a kindly 
interest in our efforts to buy firewood, and from the 
depths of his great knowledge of life pulls out a possible 
yard up the road, with what an eager, I could say 
toadying, deference do we listen, and nod, and set off 
in the right direction to show we are then and there 
obeying orders! 

After all that a porter, though no less uniformed, 
is an anticlimax. Porters, at least the kind you chase 
round bookstalls to ask about trains, are simply hurry- 
ing time-tables. They are responsible, of course, for 
the timing, I mean the mistiming, of the whole service; 
they even discovered steam and built the station with 
your platform at the far end; but they can always be 
grumbled at, if they are still there to listen. This 
brings me to magistrates. We who, except for how we 
spend Sunday, try to live on the right side of the law 
know about magistrates only from the Courts features 
of the evening papers, and the little funny bits signed 
“Edmonton woman” ; and it seems that the grumblers, 
the codgers with a grievance, are the ones who get 
away with half a crown. I don’t think we ordinary 
people would put up a very good show, not with 
policemen round us. 

There is a type of Post Office official who, rallying 
his crew from one of those olive-green vans all sub- 
seribers like because it reminds them of the happy 
day the telephone came into their home, instals a 
private line in a trap-door in the pavement and rings 
up another trap-door. He rather spoils the effect by 
waving his arms to make sure the other man can hear 
him, but the public loves him. He is the next best 
thing to the Metropolitan Water Board doing its 
laundry off a fire hydrant; he is enterprise turned to 
the cause of easier living, and passers-by reflect that if 
they could borrow him for an hour he’d work wonders 
in the kitchen. 

Each type of officialdom, you see, has its own 
quality. IT am not saying that the ration-book business 
owes its schoolroom character to the prevalence of 
women Officials, but that is what some of us think. 
We’ve got to think something, sitting on those school 
chairs waiting to step up to the school table for our 
prize. We build a fierce idea of these officials and are 
.surprised to find them perfectly human; you see what 
I mean about schoolrooms. Passport-granters, by the 
way, owe much to ration-books. They deal nowadays 
with a conditioned public. The faces they see through 
their little windows look like that because they are 
radiating honesty; and if a cynic thinks that only a 
crook wants to radiate honesty he shorld spend half 
an hour in the Priority section of a Food Office. Or in 
a Customs shed, where for every watch-smugygler there 
are fifty innocent travellers wondering just how 
innocent they really are. 

I baven’t forgotten the meter-readers. Nobody 
loves them, because they mean bills. There is a hint 
of doom even in the way they can always find the meter. 
But. everything that civility, dispatch and shutting the 





“Good afternoon—is your wife sick of washing up, 
eager to find aid to lighten an unsavoury job. . . 


front door after them can do they do; and, given a 
chance to talk about the cost of living, they will deal 
another blow to the theory that officials are not people. 
Well, I mean, we all know they are really. Look 
at when you're in a bus and the inspector is talking to 
the driver. You can’t hear them through the glass and 
you don’t need to. You can get a very good idea of 
what they‘re saying by thinking how late you are 
already, and how this sort of thing always happens 
to you. ANDE 


a a 


PICTURES IN THE FIRE 


W* sit us down bemre the bright red fire 
And bid our fancy paint its image there; 
And Gwendoline will see her future squire, 
And four-year Reginald a teddy-bear. 


And Sylvia will see a fortune-teller, 
And fortune’s wheel gyrating in the glare; 
And I shall see an empty coal-house cellar, 
But that, of course, is neither here nor there. 
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(King Henry V 


Pageantry 
Duke of Exeter—Mn. Mark Dionam ; Fluellen—Mr, Wittiam Devin 


Henry V—Mr. Artec CLUNEs ; 


Charles VI—Mr. 


The 
Dovetas WILMER 


Dauphin—Mr. Pavt Rocers 


AT THE PLAY 


King Henry V (Otv Vic)—The Silver Box (Lyric, HAMMERSMITH) 
Twelfth Night (Mippte Tempce Hatt) 


speare’s wealth that 

some passage in his plays 

will fit almost any 

imaginable contingency, 
now and hereafter; but never can 
he have hit a distant mark more 
accurately than with Orleans’ line 
in King Henry V, when he says 
“Ay, but these English are shrewdly 
out of beef.” The great gale of 
laughter that went up on this at the 
Old Vie’s first night seemed to catch 
the company unawares. 

Mr. GLten Byam Suaw’s pro- 
duction, swift, simple and stirring, 
is the best thing the Old Vic has yet 
done in its refurbished home. It 
gives Shakespeare his head, un- 
trammelled by zealous embroideries; 
it floats the martial verse on speech 
so good that we are too thrilled to 
question the ethics of an expedition 
on which UN might have frowned; 
it lends romantic persuasion to 
the match between Henry and the 
French Princess, which has a tender- 
ness it often lacks; and it presents a 
Henry who is a man of intellect as 
well as valour, a curiously modern 
king, moved by duty to wage a war 


S O boundless was Shake- 


of whose ugliness for the individual 
soldier he is deeply aware. 

At last the public has an oppor- 
tunity to appreciate in a worthy 
part the distinction of Mr. ALEc 
CLunNes. His work as Director of the 
Arts Theatre has given the com- 
paratively small circle of its mem- 
bers such a repertoire of classics as 
since the war they could have found 
nowhere else in London, but it has 
also withheld from him the recog- 
nition he deserves as one of our 
half-dozen best actors. If any fur- 
ther proof of his quality is needed 
this Henry supplies it amply: a 
natural leader, who can mix with 
his men in the camp at Agincourt 
without condescension, quietly 
dominate the French court, make 
charming love to Katherine, and yet 
go into the breach at Harfleur like a 
flame. It is a splendidly satisfactory 
performance, enriched by a cora- 
pelling voice and by a compleve 
understanding of the verse he 
speaks so beautifully. Thank your 
stars, my masters, that he is at the 
Old Vic, and not in Hollywood. 

The court scenes are well dressed 
by Motiey, whose sparing décor 
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gets striking effects from the sudden 
brilliant unfurling of banners and 
canopies. A few masts and lanterns, 
cunningly arranged, are enough to 
make us believe we can smell the sea 
at Southampton. Chorus is nobly 
spoken by Mr. Rocer Livesey, who 
looks in his close-fitting blacks like 
an Eton boy eager to make all things 
clear. After Henry and Chorus, 
the Fluellen of Mr. Witt1amM Devi 
is the evening’s plum, a burning little 
Welshman of high character and con- 
ceit. Miss Dororny TutTIn makes 
a humorous minx of Katherine, get- 
ting the liveliest fun out of the 
English lesson and playing up to 
Henry delightfully. I was rather 
disappointed with Mr. Ropert 
Epp1son’s Pistol, which seemed too 
eccentric to go off properly, and I 
thought Mr. Paut RoceErs’ repul- 
sive Dauphin clever but too gro- 
tesque; his Duke of Burgundy, far 
from waterish, was better. Mr. Lzo 
McKern gives us another of his 
agreeable ruffians, as Nym, and in 
the important minor part of 
Williams, Mr. Rupert Davres repre- 
sents the P.B.I. of any period. 


If French references to our larder 
pleased the Waterloo Road, the 
audience at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, laughed itself hoarse at Mrs 
Barthwick’s apprehensions about an 
educated working class, in The 
Silver Box. Galsworthy’s first play, 
it makes trimly enough its point that 
there is one law for the rich and 
another for the poor, but for that 
reason it dates badly, and we can no 
longer care what happens to any of 


[The Silver Box 
Poverty 


Mrs. Jones—Miss Katuteen Harrison 
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the charactersexcept Mrs. Jones, the 
charwoman, made adorable by Miss 
KATHLEEN Harrison. Miss Mar- 
JoRIE Frecprne and Mr. FREDERICK 
LEISTER are good as the pre- 
posterous Barthwicks, and Mr. 
Sipvey James’s snarling underdog 
carries conviction, but I thought 
Mr. Henry Hewirt’s conduct of 
the police court too reminiscent of 
Will Hay. 


John Manningham, an Eliza- 
bethan barrister, recorded in his 
diary that he watched a production 
of Twelfth Night in Middle Temple 
Hall on February 2, 1601 (it must 
have been one of the earliest), and 
some hold the attractive theory that 
the Queen was present and even 
that Shakespeare was in the com- 
pany. I hope so, anyway, for the 
idea rounded off perfectly the visit 
of our own Queen Elizabeth and 
Princess Margaret to see Malvolio’s 
undoing in the very same hall, 
exactly three hundred and fifty 
years later to the day. A stage had 
been built where the high table 
normally stands, and for scenery 
two pageboys turned the leaves of 
a great book. Mr. DonaLp Wotrrr 
and his company gave a sturdy, 
quickfire version of the play, Mr. 
Wo rrr himself presenting a Mal- 
volio of the roundest pomposity. For 
special treats we had Mr. Car 
Do.tmetscnh and the Dotmerscu 
ENSEMBLE drawing music from 
recorders, virginal and viol de 
gamba that took one back to that 
other production on a magic carpet 
of sound; and a Feste, Mr. Bryan 
Jounson, who sang the lovely 
lyrics most memorably. Collectors 
of the mathematically improbable 
would have shared my pleasure 
when Maria, saying to Viola “ Will 
you hoist sail, sir?” was instantly 
answered, very surlily but obviously 
in the affirmative, by a Thames tug. 


Recommended 

While the snow is melting off 
the parttomimes you have Anouilh’s 
Point of Departure (Duke of York’s), 
the Anouilh-Fry charade, Ring 
Round the Moon (Globe), and His 
Excellency (Piccadilly), all three 
extremely well acted, 

Eric Keown 


ODIN’S FIELD 


(It is locally believed that Huddersfield derives its name from “Odin’'s Field,” 
in memory of an ancient battle.) 


RIMLY ringing Odin’s Field 
the hills stand fast, 

shield locked with shield 

as, a thousand years ago 

driving through the melting snow 

and the shock 

of swords opposed, 

firm the Raven's sword-ring closed. 


Long the equal combat swayed 
blade with shield 

and shield with blade, 

and long the Raven’s banners reeled 
to and fro on Odin’s Field. 


Now where at last 
the shield-ring broke 


the once-green valley 
rolls in smoke. 


Berserker winter still leads forth 
his savage raiders 

from the North: 

but the hills stand fast, 

and they 

will break old Winter. 


On that day 
the melting snow 
in streams will run 
shining and leaping in the sun, 
like shaken swords all men may see 
brandished for a victory. 

R. ©. Scriven 


“Psst i” 











Monday, February 5th 

The House of Commons these 
days often has the air of one of 
those variety 
shows where one 
has to struggle 
through a great many “supporting 
acts” in order to enjoy the star- 
turns which come on late in the 
programme. 

This week, for instance. To- 
day’s performance—while doubtless 
of great importance—was not pre- 
cisely exciting. Leases are important 
(especially, it seems from the de- 
bates, when they fall in), but they 
do not cause the blood to rush 
through the veins of anyone but a 
K.C. or stuff-gownsman who spec- 
ializes in such matters. Even the 
statement that halfa dozen Hungar- 
ian diplomats were to be confined to 
barracks failed to arouse scenes of 
wild enthusiasm. 

Some of the sense of anticlimax 
was due to the fact that, come 
Wednesday and Thursday, there are 
to be real challenges to the Gov- 
ernment on steel and meat—and, 
indeed, if the first challenge proves 
fatal then there may be no Thurs- 
day debate at all. The House, and 
the ever-full galleries, always look 
forward to such occasions with the 
eager anticipation of spectators at 
a performance of trapeze or high- 
wire artists, where anything may 
happen if something is a fraction of 
an inch out. Mr. WiLLiz WHITELEY 
the Government’s amiable Chief 
Whip, clearly has difficulty, from 
time to time, in preventing himself 
from jerking his arm out horizontally 
and crying “Allez-oop!” as some 
seemingly impossible majority is 
achieved by his patient, precariously 
balanced and long-suffering team of 
tumblers and tightrope- walkers. 

However, to-day’s audience at 
Morrison’s Mammoth Menagerie 
seemed to take the early turns with 
great patience. There the 
announcement that the Hungarian 
Minister and all Hungarian mem- 
bers of his staff were not to be 
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permitted to go beyond eighteen 
miles from Hyde Park Corner (why 
that ‘geographical location,” as the 
Twenty-Questioners put it, was not 
explained) without Foreign Office 
permission. This is in retaliation for 
similar restrictions placed on our 
diplomats in Hungary. Air Com- 
modore Harvey was all for bottling 
up the Soviet Embassy too, but 
Mr. YOUNGER expressed the Govern- 
ment’s reluctance to take hasty 
action. The fact that he was 
“keeping the matter under con- 
tinuous review” seemed not to 
impress his questioner. 

There was Mr. ANEURIN BEVAN’S 
sharp rebuke to dock-workers on 


Impressions of Parliamentarians 


Dr. Charles Hill (Luton 


strike—that the fact that thousands 
of their colleagues remained at work 
(presumably nursing the same griev- 
ance) was, in itself, condemnation 
of the strikers’ action. And there 
was the mock-innocent question of 
Mr. Georce Tuomas to a Minister 
who said he would send a written 
reply: “Is the reply encouraging— 
or in the usual vein?” 

But easily the most successful 
turn, on the humorous side, was 
that provided by Sir Hartiey 
Suawcross, with the aid of Mr. 
{eGGIE MANNINGHAM-BULLER and 
other Tory stage-hands. Sir Harrt- 
LEY, faced with an amendment to 
his beloved Leasehold Bill contain- 
ing the word remodelling, declared 
roundly that no such word was 
known to the legal profession, that 
no judge had ever judicially recog- 
nized it, that no Act of Parliament 
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would deign to contain it—and so 
on, with great conviction. 

Whereupon Mr. M.-B., from out 
of his head, and Mr. WaALKER- 
Smiru, from a thick legal volume, 
referred the right honourable and 
learned gentleman to an Act of 
1927, section 5, sub-section so-and- 
so. Sir Frank Soskice, the Solicitor- 
General (who never misses anything, 
it seems), promptly flicked over the 
pages of a book on his knee, blushed 
a little and handed the volume to 
his learned leader. The blush was 
transferred to the A.G.’s face as he 
found the word “remodelled”’ there. 
Throwing up his arm in token of 
surrender, he joined in the good- 
humoured roar as he exclaimed 
“Well, there it is!” 

It is this good-tempered sports- 
manship that makes Sir HarTLey 
so popular, 


Tuesday, February 6th 

Just as Sally’s swain tended to 
disregard all days except that which 
came betwixt a 
Saturday and 
Monday, so most 
Members this week regard as so 
much padding all the days before 
Wednesday. And when it became 
known this evening that the Liberals 
intended to vote solidly (all nine lof 
them) in support of Mr. CHURCHILE’s 
demand that the nationalization of 
the iron and steel industry be 
“reversed,” excitement knew few 


House of Commons 
Just a Day 


bounds. 

The risk of defeat is no new 
experience for the Chief Whip, and 
he pursued his way unruffled. 
However, it had to be admitted 
that the danger seemed somewhat 
greater this time than ever before, 
because a non-political Party, the 
“’Flu Party,” was intervening— 
and none knew its strength. 

Still, the day’s work had to be 
done, and the Commons dutifully 
ploughed through a Bill about live- 
stock and then a series of supple- 
mentary estimates for the three 
armed Services. All this was done 
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in a somewhat routine manner and 
with the consciousness that life 
could not be one long round of 
excitement and glamour. A con- 
siderable proportion of the House 
seemed to be resting, doubtless in 
preparation for the strenuousness of 
the morrow. 


Wednesday, February 7th 

Queues a hundred yards long 
awaiting admission to the public 
galleries told the 
story of the in- 
tense excitement 
in the Commons Chamber. There, 
ambassadors and peers jostled for 
places, Steel Kings (to borrow a 
daily-newspaperism) jockeyed for 
seats and interested voters just sat 
and enjoyed themselves. 

For this was The Day. Mr. 
CuurcHILL walked slowly and im- 
pressively in, to the exultant yells of 
his men. Mr. Arties had arrived 
earlier in silence—but his men made 
up for this omission when he rose to 
answer an innocuous question a 
few minutes later. To his acute 
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“ After all, we might have won if Harold hadn’t got injured at a critical juncture.” 


embarrassment he had to wait for a 
couple of minutes while the back- 
benches had their cheer. 

When the main business was 
called, Mr. Lestre Hae tried to 
get the Tory censure motion ruled 
out of order, on the ground that it 
sought to censure a Minister for 
obeying an Act of Parliament. Mr. 
Speaker briskly ruled against this, 
and Mr. Caurcatt launched his 
attack. 

Looking at Mr. Hace he said it 
had always been a bad idea for men 
or Parties to advertise their fear—a 
comment which got him his first 
loud laugh. 

But his main case was the grave 
one. that the present, with rearma- 
ment crying for attention, was no 
time to plunge the iron and steel 
industry into deepening confusion. 
It was, in fact, a deed—of 
partisan—aggression, said Mr. C., 
stressing each word. And, that 
being so, his Party’s reaction was 
natural—inevitable—and salutary. 

And so on, with occasional stage 
directions, such as: “Cheers, 
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please!” or “You may boo if you 
wish!” 

Mr. Georce Srravuss, as Min- 
ister of Supply, replied that the 
Tory motion, if carried, would 
merely prolong the suspense of the 
industry. He added (to the laughter 
of the Opposition and the groans of 
his own side) that there would prob- 
ably be a fall in steel production 
soon—a fact that he wanted to 
make clear before the vesting day, 
so that none should afterwards 
blame nationalization for the drop. 

And so into a long and, at times, 
complicated debate, with tech- 
nicalities and taunts, production and 
provocation getting about equal 
attention. At ten o’clock, in a scene 
of breathless excitement, the vote 
was taken. Result: For the censure 
motion, 298; against, 308. Govern- 
ment majority no less than 10. 
Vesting day is next Thursday, but 
Mr. CuurcHILL, as he walked out, 
called across the Table to the row 
of Cabinet Ministers: “This is only 
the beginning.” The Cabinet 
grinned collectively. 











’M glad I’ve won what I think is 

the final round in the long con- 
test between my doctor and me. 
About a year ago I came to live in 
this suburb and found myself with 
what I took to be a sample of the 
prevalent ‘flu. After I’d waited an 
hour in the dismal and ill-lit pound 
which, true to medical tradition, this 
practitioner provides for his clients, 
I was admitted to the surgery. He 
looked up at me and grunted 
“Well, what can I do for you?” 

I began-to talk in an apologetic 
way about my symptoms, and 
mentioned in passing that my 
temperature when I left home had 
been something over ninety-nine, 
and was now probably around par 

He gavea loud unpleasant laugh 
“Ninety-nine,” he sneered; and 


leaning forward he tapped me on 
the arm. “Do you know,” he asked, 
“what my temperature is at this 
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moment?” And before I could bring 
the conversation back to business he 
continued with emphasis: “One 
hundred point four.” 

“One hundred point four, eh?” 

“One hundred point four. All 
the week I’ve been feeling like 
death, and attending people—people 
in robust health, comparatively— 
and telling them, as I shall presently 
be telling you, to go to bed and stay 
there for three days. Now—under 
the tongue, please.” 


Three months later I had 
occasion to consult him again about 
a recurring pain in my chest. He 
listened while I described it. 

“So,” he said at last, “you 
think you've got dyspepsia, eh?” 
He got out of his chair, fumbled in a 
cabinet on the other side of the 
room, and came back with a large 
X-ray photograph. 





“ Remember me, Mr. Crouch? That awkward 
little schoolgirl from St. Kate's?” 
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“See that?” he said, laying it 
on his desk, and pointing with a 
pencil to a particular area. “‘That’s 
a duodenal ulcer. Mine. Caused by 
rushing about looking after people 
who thought they were ill. Now I 
have to live on boiled fish.” He 
adjusted his stethoscope without 
enthusiasm, and with a motion of 
his hand asked me to stand up. 


A series of persistent headaches 
last summer enabled me to hear 
about the apparently incurable 
migraine from which he had suffered 
for the last eighteen years; a 
temporary blockage in my ear 
brought me the harrowing account 
of his mastoid operation; while a 
sprained ankle in October elicited 
the story of how he once broke his 
tibia when rock-climbing, and 
crawled five miles to the nearest 
village, dragging his injured leg 
behind him. 


My state of mind, therefore, 
when I faced him yesterday evening 
was similar to that of the British 
soldier who, having lost all the 
preceding battles, is about to win 
the last one. 

“What is 
growled. 

I told him. 

“T see,” he said. “H’m. Yes.” 

He asked a few questions, and 
filled in a form or two; and presently 
the interview was over. He usually 
announced this by a wave of the 
hand from his desk ; but this time he 
rose and walked with me to the door. 

“Good night,” he said, “and if 
it’s a boy don’t for heaven’s sake 
let him be a doctor.” 


it this time?” he 


s s 


“Prizes AND CERTIFICATES 

The Bishop of Buckingham presented 
the prizes and certificates which were as 
follows: 

Public Examination Certificates.— 
Cambridge School Certificate: J 
Barnes, V. North and A. Humphreys 

Guildhall School of Music and Drama. 
—Elocution—Grade III: K. Chalmers; 
Grade I: M. Hickson, P. Sharp and E 
Wright. 

It was not a pleasant state of affairs.” 

“Bucks Examiner” 


No comment, please. 
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“ Ab well, any port in a storm.” 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Fire Down Below 

HE older crime novel was an academic puzzle 
| set cosily in a world of exaggerated solidity 
} and comfort, and the story was nearly 

always told from the point of view of the 

law. To-day the crime novel is lit by flames 

from the pit. At most, it accepts the 
law as one among a number of kinds of violence. Its 
concentration on sickness rather than health reflects a 
world in which we are far more conscious of the atom 
bomb than of penicillin. 

Mr. Gregory Tree’s The Case Against Myself is a 
lively and ingeniously constructed American whodunit. 
The story emerges from the thoughts of a number of 
jurors, lawyers and witnesses during a murder trial 
Most of the characters are psychopathic and all of them 
are unpleasant. The ordinary nice chap, who provided 
a point of reference in the older thrillers, has vanished. 
The thriller is still a form of escape, but of escape into a 
world whose fascination is that it is worse than the 
world of everyday life. 


——s» = 


T 


Hollowoed 


“Every day you come in here and order a fruit soda 
and complain that I’ve given you a broken straw; and 
every day, without fail, I tell you it’s an optical illusion 
— by the refraction of light. What school d’you 
go to?” 


In Tuck's Girl Mr. Marcel Wallenstein not only 
accepts violence as normal but makes ethical dis- 
tinctions between inhabitants of the underworld. Tuck 
is a ruthless killer, gaoled under a false name for a 
minor offence. His girl loyally murders a jewel merchant 
to pay for the bribes needed under the American legal 
system to get him paroled. In company with a mild 
and ineffective character, who joins in murder only to 
win her heart, she then flees across America and is 
betrayed to the police by an uncle for the sake of the 
reward. She fixes the guilt for the murder on her 
besotted companion; but Tuck, who has celebrated his 
release on parole by killing a cop, is fatally wounded in 
a gun battle, and on his death-bed his girl discovers that 
he has thrown her over for a rival. In a mood of 
belated decency or couldn’t-care-less the abandoned 
sweetie returns to prison to accept the responsibility 
for her crimes. This readable and efficient thriller has 
the fashionable merit of being swift-moving: it is odd 
that speed of narrative, by some curious kind of 
relativity, makes morals vanish. 

Thro’ a Glass Darkly, by Miss Helen McCloy, is an 
expansion of her short story in one of the Ellery Queen 
collections, though this is not referred to in the book 
and is only mentioned by me from a simple pride in 
spotting it. The story belongs to the Dickson Carr 
tradition, a supernatural puzzle finding a natural 
solution, though a faint suggestion is made at the end 
that the solution is not completely explicable by human 
means, thus stultifying the reader who has been on the 
point of remarking this for himself. The characters are 
“respectable”—that is, they lay incredibly elaborate 
plans to gain comparatively slight advantages, have 
been to good schools and would not feel at home in a 
crap game. Tuck’s girl would have considered their 
methods old-maidish. The quiet violence of families 
and wills and slow-stalking terror, woven of themes 
which have served novelists as diverse as Wilkie Collins 
and Mauriac, can still cast ripples of terror across the 
mind when the rattle of gunfire dies quickly in the wind. 

The £1,000 prize Australian novel, Come in Spinner, 
by Dymphna Cusack and Florence James, will obviously 
be a best-seller and a film and deserves its success. It 
is a panorama of life in war-time Sydney, centring on 
the beauty-parlour of a luxury hotel. The violence 
that fills it is the age-old violence generated by the 
conflict between the memory of the depression and the 
boom profiteer, the healthy front-line fighting boy and 
the staff living black-market at the base, the hard- 
working mother and the good-time girl. I cannot think 
off-hand of any ingredient it lacks. It is expertly aimed 
at a popular, perhaps feminine, public; but though it 
is easy to be superior about it, it is an extremely well- 
done job and much more worth reading than many 
unsuccessful attempts at something more ambitious. 
Male and female spivs will read it with the relish one 
gives to reading about one’s own vices in other people, 
and the average reader will lap it up with uncomplicated 


enjoyment R. G. G. Price 
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Essence of Hellas 


To those who have no Greek, or have lost what once 
they had, and regret that lack or loss, Mr. F. L. Lucas, 
poet and Hellenist, has rendered a signal and difficult 
service. Into English verse which is as true to its 
native idiom and rhythms as to the sense and spirit 
of its originals he has translated much that is best 
of that matchless poetry, with all its serenity and 
sadness, its clarity and colour. Homer (as is just, since 
dramatic poetry is not included) has the lion’s share of 
his space, and if, inevitably, the chosen metre—a more 
flexible variant of that used by Morris—lacks something 
of the majesty of the great hexameter, it nobly responds 
to its variety and pace. With Pindar and Theocritus, 
with Sappho and Theognis and Meleager Mr. Lucas is 
equally happy; while his notes and comments, with 
their load of various learning lightly carried, help to 
make Greek Poetry for Everyman a book to cherish. 

F. B. 


American Eyes 

The Plenipotentiaries is an ambitious novel of 
political intrigue in Algiers and Paris, but owing to 
Mr. H. J. Kaplan’s incoherent approach to his subject 
the picture he paints is not so much a whole one as a 
series of flickering images. Most of them concern the 
ambivalent “Tony”’—his arrival, drunk, at the house 
of a famous writer at three in the morning, his political 
clashes in a poor quarter in Paris, his unsatisfactory 
relationships with his wife, together with long flash- 
backs to his Army life in North Africa. Such scenes 
as Tony’s meeting with a French painter in Paris, his 
excursions to Saint Germain-des-Prés, and the descrip- 
tions of his brawls are vivid enough, though it is 
a pity that by a series of generalizations—*‘ European 
women grow like European cities, within inherited 
ramparts”—Mr. Kaplan has sought to give philoso- 
phical significance to episodes that are basically naive 
or obvious. R. K. 


The Campanian Treasures 

Many books have been written about the marvel- 
lous museum of antiquities put cruelly into deep storage 
by Vesuvius, but most of them have a specialist slant. 
Count Egon Cxsar Corti felt the need for a popular 
and comprehensive account that would cover history 
as well as archeology, and The Destruction and Resur- 
rection of Pompeii and Herculaneum is the very readable 
result. From every angle thé story is fascinating. 
Rich and wonderfully cultured communities submerged 
to a depth of forty feet in a two days’ terror, and 
nearly forgotten for over fifteen hundred years; a long 
detective hunt for high stakes, that began haphazardly 
in the first dawn of archeology, and involved Bourbon 
princes, Murat and Napoleon’s sister, and Sir William 
Hamilton; and, gradually, an almost complete recon- 
struction of the life of the lost towns. The work 
goes on, greatly assisted by aerial photography. 


Three-quarters of Pompeii is now exposed, and in the 
near future mechanical excavation should lay bare 
much more of the finer prize of Herculaneum. 

E. 0. D. K. 


The Unvarnished Celt 

The literatures of the five Celtic languages—Irish, 
Welsh, Scottish-Gaelic, Manx, Cornish and Breton— 
emerged for outsiders with the Renascence of Wonder 
and became, for good and bad, identified with romance. 
For good because they begot a new world of letters, 
from “* Waverley” to “The Countess Cathleen” ; for bad 
because the original world was largely misunderstood 
and misinterpreted by the romantics. According to 
Professor K. H. Jackson of Edinburgh University, 
the “Celtic Twilight” was high Celtic sunlight over the 
thirteen centuries he has pillaged to make A Celtic 
Miscellany. It seems to have been tough (occasionally 
brutal), colourful, seldom mystical, hardly ever senti- 
mental; and it was imaginative in the jolly, childish 
fashion that enjoys strange fictional permutations of 
everyday factual ingredients. At any rate these aspects 
come uppermost in the Professor’s twelve-score trans- 
lations of verse and prose—all new and his own—which 











“He won't finish his pudding.” 
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are, first and foremost, renderings of the sense of the 
originals—a delightfully readable crib with no pseudo- 
literary airs and graces. H. P. B. 


A Creature of Circumstance 

In Randall and the River of Time Mr. C. 8. Forester 
is below his admirable best. His gift of narrative, of 
keeping his story steadily going in an atmosphere 
consistently congenial to its theme, has by no means 
failed him. He has vividly renewed the miseries and 
confusion of the final fighting in the Kaiser’s war; 
and his reporting of the criminal trial which is the 
story’s climax induces a genuine suspense. But in his 
central figure there is an almost fatal flaw. Charles 
Randall, the schoolboy subaltern disastrously mated, 
is so passive in his responses to life that it is difficult to 
be greatly interested in his destiny. Nor is it an adequate 
compensation for this defect that he is presented as 
an illustration of the not very original thesis that man 
is the victim of that concatenation of chances which 
constitutes causality. However, we are, it seems, to 
hear more of Randall, and maybe he will develop in 


personality F.B 


Writers of English 
The essays of the late Havelock Ellis that are now 
collected under the title From Marlowe to Shaw are not 
to be taken as forming a balanced survey of English 
literature through four great centuries, the thread of 
connection being always thin and with gaps where 
Milton and Tennyson and many others ought to stand 
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Moreover, where Shakespeare gets only four pages, 
zandor, gentle, quarrelsome, unpredictable, is given 
thirty, and Hardy most of all. When all is said, 
however, these subtle analyses and quick biographies, 
gracious, urbane, with a touch of pedagogic condescen- 
sion, for the most part written forty or fifty years ago, 
are not only couched in beautifully finished English 
prose but have some power to revive half-lost enthusi- 
asms for half-forgotten immortals, and they do nearly 
anticipate the oblivion that has indeed recently seemed 
to be closing down on Scott and Browning and Herbert 
Spencer. Among the best of these chapters are those 
on little-remembered John Ford and James Hinton 
C. C. P. 


A Time to Heal 

For Herr Ernst Wiechert it is the villages that make 
a nation, and because no one concerns himself with 
villages except villagers—who do little else—the 
village’s salvation must come from an inspired and 
enlightened villager. As a survivor of the horrors of 
Buchenwald, and a novelist of remarkable if somewhat 
berserker strength, Herr Wiechert wrestles not only 
with the dark theme of man’s inhumanity but with the 
still darker theme of a callous Providence. The pastor 
of Sowrog, an East Prussian forest parish, spends him. 
self in the heroic service of his flock and in denunciation 
of his somewhat out-moded Lutheran deity. The 


youngest son of a big peasant family sets out to seek 
redemption for Sowrog and equips himself to seek it as 


a doctor. There is a Hans Andersen-ish charm about 
Jons Ehrenreich Jeromin’s schooling in the capital ; and 
it is the peasant faith and hope in remote ulterior ends 
that give The Earth is Our Heritage its undoubted 


distinction. H. P. E. 


Books Reviewed Above 
The Case Against Myself. Gregory Tree. (Gollancz, 9/6) 
Tuck's Girl. Marcel Wallenstein. (Constable, 10/6) 
Thro’ a Glass Darkly. Helen McCloy. (Gollancz, 8/6) 
Come in Spinner. Dymphna Cusack and Florence Jatnes. 
(Heinemann, 10/6) 
Greek Poetry for Everyman. F. L. 
The Plenipotentiaries. H. J. Kaplan. 
burg, 10/6) 
The Destruction and Resurrection of Pompeii and Her 
culaneum. Count Egon Cesar Corti. (Routledge, 25/-) 
A Celtic Miscellany : Translations from the Celtic Literatures 
Kenneth Hurlstone Jackson. 


(Routledge, 18/-) 
Randall and the River of Time. C. 8. Forester. 
Joseph, 10/6) 
From Marlowe to Shaw 
Norgate, 15/-) 
The Earth is Our Heritage. Ernst Wiechert. Translated 
by Robert Maxwell. (Peter Nevill, 12/6) 


Lucas. (Dent, 16/-) 
(Secker and War 


(Michael 


Havelock Ellis. (Williams and 


Other Recommended Books 

The Tolstoy Home. Tatiana Sukhotin-Tolstoy. (Harvil! 
Press, 21/-) The intimate diary of Tolstoy's eldest daughter 
from 1878, when she was thirteen, until her father’s death in 
1910. An invaluable close-up of a great man through the 
eyes of a sensitive and intelligent woman 

Beyond a Reasonable Doubt. C. W. Grafton. (Heinemann, 
9/6) Suspense story that is mostly an account of a murder trial, 
entertainingly done and much strengthened by the fact that 
the accused conducts his own defence. Good (American) legal 
detail 
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HE champions of different types 

of armoured fighting vehicle, 
who join battle in the correspond- 
ence columns of the national press 
from time to time, may learn some- 
thing to their advantage by visiting 
our High Street one Saturday 
morning. They will also find an 
opportunity of rendering signal 
service to a deserving section of 
the community. 

The whole happiness of a home 
over the week-end may depend on 
the possession by a housewife of a 
type of pram which will ensure a 
quick round of the shops and an 
early pick of goods available, 
security for her child or children 
stationary or on the move, and 
sufficient stowage space to convey 
purchases back to base. 

In resolute hands the heavy- 
weight model has no equal for 
all-purpose battleworthiness. With 
high-swung chassis and strong pro- 
tective hoodwork it effectively 
fulfils the primary réle of sweeping 
through an opposing centre by sheer 
weight of metal. It is less well 
suited for mopping up light mobile 
opposition such as dogs; indeed, I 
have seen three heavies in line ahead 
brought to a complete standstill by 
a single terrier on an over-long lead. 
Nor do the heavies easily negotiate 
shop doors. In irresolute hands they 
are utterly useless, being practically 
unable to make progress at all. 

Vehicles entering the High 
Street from the assembly areas to 
the north usually favour a light 
design, perhaps due to the uphill 
approach from that direction. 
Equipped with a small folding 
frame, these have neither the mass 
nor the stowage space of the heavies, 
but they can show a remarkable 
turn of speed in the open, and in 
close combat an ability to exploit 
instantly any gap that offers, how- 
ever small. They provide almost 
no protection to their crews, but 
against this they can be run quickly 
in or out of shops and can make 
brief unobserved sorties even into 
those shops which forbid entry of 
prams. Faced by an impenetrable 
pavement-block, in which opposing 
heavies are battering one another 


SATURDAY MANOEUVRES 


in vain, they can avoid the main 
combat area and reach their objec- 
tives by a lightning right or left 
hook through side alleys. 

The Crutt family group operate 
under the command of Mrs. Crutt 
senior, a sergeant in the W.A.A.C. 
during World War I. To see a 
column of cruiser-weights, propelled 
by Mrs. Crutt and her four married 
daughters, rounding the corner of 
Geranium Crescent into the High 
Street is an unforgettable experience. 
The cruisers lack both the weight of 


the heavies and the speed of the 
lights; but the Crutts, by combining 
steadiness and manceuvrability in 
the field with a thorough course of 
pre-combat tactical training in the 
home, probably sustain a higher 
standard of living on a lower gross 
income than any similar family group 
in the neighbourhood. 

Perhaps the must notable of the 
improvised models is Mrs. Coster’s 
low-hung basket-on-wheels, origin- 
ally designed as an unmanned trans- 
port vehicle but now converted to 











carry her small son as crew. His 
pea-shooter with its all-round tra- 
verse gives this vehicle high fire- 
power and enables it to outgun all 
rivals except Mrs. Harrison’s super- 
heavy, manned by her triplets. This 
model, with a hood at each end in 
winter and a frilled awning in 
summer, with a wickerwork quiver 
for umbrellas and other close- 
combat weapons at the side, with a 
spare wheel and with a faded coat- 
of-arms = Mrs. Harrison’s) on 
each panel, derives directly from 
the Victorian mail-cart, designed for 
propulsion by two nursemaids. The 
tale that on the Saturday before last 
Christmas Mrs. Harrison raced this 
vehicle down the length of the High 
Street with knives attached to the 
wheels is an absurd atrocity story 
without foundation. 

It cannot be said that sea-power 
plays any part in our perambulator 
actions, though by wearing |sailor- 
hats some families of children 


manage to give the impression that 











their mothers can call up naval aid 
in case of need. In summer captive 
balloons, carried by certain per- 
ambulator crews, make a show of 
air-power ; but these balloons in fact 
exercise little influence on operations 
and have only a nuisance or 
prestige value. 

At the present moment this 
important training area for modern 
street manceuvre is threatened. A 
new resident in the neighbourhood, 
who foolishly attempted shopping 
on a Saturday morning without 
vehicular support, has written to the 
local press complaining that he was 
charged into fifty-seven times be- 
tween one end of the High Street 
and the other, and he demands the 
introduction of one-way pavements. 
The assistance of skilled letter- 
writers to the papers with special- 
ized knowledge of the subject, 
interested in preserving the British 
way of life and willing to help 
answer this attack, is therefore 
urgently invited. HH 
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LOAD SHEDDING 
A VILLANELLE 


DO not love the winter's cold; 
I have no use for ice and snow 
I think I must be getting old. 


With keen fresh air I still can hold 
And keep my windows open 
though 
I do not love the winter's cold. 


But tell me not of snowballs rolled 
By chubby children all aglow: 
I think I must be getting old. 


Gladly would I, had I the gold, 
To warm and sunny places go: 
I do not love the winter's cold. 


I’d saunter where good wine is sold 
And where the glass is seldom low: 
I think IT must be getting old. 


Truly (I would not wish to scold 
Or croak like some indignant 
crow) 
I do not love the winter’s cold— 
I think I must be getting old 
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trong... 


Pressure proofed by patented process 
and tested at every stage. Only proven 
leads go into Venus Drawing Pencils 


MOOTH... 


A patented colloidal process removes 
all grit and impurities—they must 
be smooth 


CCURAIIIE... 


Accurate through and through—graded 
and vested by experts, Venus Drawing 
Pencils make the right mark every time 


ree rc, wt ENUS 
Par fect PENCILS 


THE VENUS PENCIL CO.LIMITED. LOWER CLAPTON ROAD. LONOON, £5 


My Goodness 
MY 


be wad 


Unmistakable 


You're always right in saying Guinness — for Goodness 
and Guinness go together. Guinness always looks like 
goodness. Guinness always tastes of goodness. And 
Guinness is goodness,— the sort of 

goodness you need when you are tired, 

or just want cheering up. 


GE 1631.K 


a'2 
¢\* 


For men 

on their feet... 

a real comfort shoe 
created by 


Plenty of men have 
been saying it’s high 
time something was 
done for masculine foot comfort. 
Well, gentlemen, here is the 
answer—Wm. Joyces. Try on 
a pair in your shoe-shap 
and ask yourself if 
your feet have ever 
been as comfortable 
in shoes before. 


GLOVE 
Price 67/6 


Made on a new type last in multiple 
fittings. ahh /. 5 signature in every pair. 


Send for details of nearest stockist tw Dept. W.P.2 
JOYCE (CALIFORNIA) LTD. 37-38 OLD BOND STREET, WJ. (Wholesale only) 














thoroughly fry'd 
oil thereof out, and it in a phial 
eee ot Se ee os 


lron and steel work anointed 
with this oil will never rust 


although it lay in a damp place. 


From a 17th century collection of “valuable secrets” for makers in steel 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD. sHerrieio 








Is it time 


Have you considered how production 
can be stepped up by new roofs . 
more light, better insulation and elim- 
mation of leakaye are all important 
factors. But what about loss of pro- 
duction during re-glazing ?—That's 
simple—there is no loss . . .we can com- 
plete the job without interrupting 
output for a split second! 

Send now for our technical 
represemtative, who can ex- 

plain just how simple and 
econom:cal the whole matter 


can be when it is handled by DDERSFIELD 

w. H. HEYWOOD & CO. LTD., HUDDERSFIELD. "Phone: 6594 (4 Snes) 
Branches at LON IN: BM ¥ toria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 MANCHESTER 19, Old M: 
NEWC ASTLE-ON-TY YNE: 87, Cathedrai Buildings. a r $ ’ 
LIVERPOOL, BIRMING SHAM. BRISTOL, NOTTING HAM, GL ASGOW aud EDINBURG ae 
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MECHANICAL 
CHARWOMAN | 


When you take Columbus, The Mechanical Charwoman on “~~ 

your staff you do much more than buy the world’s most comprehensive 

cleaning equipment. You solve all your cleaning problems once, and for all. 

No other machine in the world can do all the Jobs that Columbus does. Complete and 
thorough floor to ceiling cleaning—scrubbing, drying. polishing. suction cleaning and dusting. 
Wr-te for descriptive literature and name of your nearest COLUMBUS DEALER. 


For extre 
heovy duty 
hm incerc’ 
* a et Suction v6 
os see ieee ble) floors 
” 
eng oo Dust! 


° 
waits for 
erg 


large ereet 
of fleers 
specify 
DIxON 
Mechinet 
requ 
een etose terms available 
Hue 


COLUMBUS tTo., nti, Middlesex 
The Leaders of che industry SPAS porters © pms 
toe os apeginens © eum oumee tadusnry and the Homme 








Qn Industrial Problem Solved 


att 


o——_- 


FACTORY-MADE UNITS for imme- 
diate erection. For Buildings of unlimited 
length in singie span widths from 10ft. 
to 30ft. Double or triple spans up to 90ft. 


Supplied FREE of LICENCE, these 
Buildings are made from an exceptionally 
high grade timber. The one illustrated is 
a typical example, and, according to size, 
the cost can be as low as 7/- a foot of 
floor area. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS can also be under- 
taken. The illustrated catalogue (free on 
request) will suggest many possibilities. 
Experts are at your service to discuss 
details. 


Blacknells 


FACTORY MADE BUILDINGS FOR INSTANT ERECTION 


CANTEENS 
DORMITORIES 
OFFICES 

WELFARE CENTRES 


WORK SHOPS 
STORES 





| 4. &H. BLACKNELL LTD., Dept. 8.5, FARNBOROUGH, HANTS. Tele: Farnborough, Hants 106 & 107 
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Barium 


“... we have each of us a trade and are 
in our proper position when exercising it . . 


Wellington's reply to Canning in 1827 
when asked to become Prume Minister. 


FOR STEEL TUBES AND 
STEEL TUBE FABRICATION 


ATIENTS may associate barium with the unpalatable 
* GREAT BRIDGE - TIPTON ~- STAFFS 





meals which they are given before an X-ray examination, 





but it is barium sulphate which is used for this purpose, and 





not the soft silvery-white barium metal. Barium is found 





in nature in the form of barytes (barium sulphate) and 
witherite (barium carbonate) ; it is never found free since 
the metal readily reacts with air and moisture. It was first 
recognised as an element by Scheele, a Swedish chemist, in 
1774. Its name is derived from a Greek word meaning 
heavy, because all barium compounds are much heavier 
than an equal volume of water. Barytes deposits, often 
found in lead and zinc veins, are mined in the North of 
England, Germany, Canada and the United States. Wither- 
ite is far less common. The most famous witherite mine in 
the world is at Hexham in Northumberland, and workable 
quantities are also found in Durham. Compounds of barium 
are important in the manufacture of paper, glass, oilcloth, 
linoleum and in oil well drilling. Barium metal itself is 
used to remove the last traces of gas from radio valves and 

peddle datedidienku aaa tes. television tubes. 

eS ESS Cee Se coving Kahane Time end _ LC.I. uses barium sulphate in the manu- 


y in dozens of Industries. 


KLIS for loads up to 18 KL22 for loads up to 2 tons. ' : 
Ki44 for loade up to 4 tons. ; er facture of paint, and barium nitrate in 


Distributed in U.K. | : . . . ° 
CEORCE COMEN’ s mn sons & CO. LTD., WOOD LANE, LONDON, W./2. mr | certain kinds of industrial explosives. 
Exported by their 


Kal STEELFOUNDERS & ENCINEERS LTD., LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 
Britain's Largest Manufacturers of Mobile Cranes. 
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What is 


M.PT? 


You know pretty accurately what it costs you for 
petrol and oil to drive any given mileage. It 
will pxy you to be as interested in tyre perform- 


ance and tyre costs. 


VERY extra mile matters, with 

running costs at their present 
level. Mileage-Per-Tyre is some- 
thing that concerns you ! 

Start keeping records — make 
comparisons of tyre performance 
and you'li develop a healthy 
appreciation of the m.p.t. a Henley 
Tyre delivers. 


THE TEST OF RESULTS 


Your m.p.t. figures will 
give a demonstration 
of what the Henley 
Incentive Scheme 
means to you. Better 
pay for better work 
certainly makes a 





difference to the mileage your tyres 
give you. Henley’s method of pro- 
duction puts all its emphasis on 
quality rather than quantity. 
What this means in improving 
tyre performance and cutting tyre 
bills, you can prove for yourself. 


Send for free booklet “ Incentive in Action™ 
which tells how quality is built inte Henley 
Tyres, to Henley’s Tyre @ Rubber Co. Lid.. 
Milton Court, Dorking, Surrey 
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will... 


I will give you 
: hn Z 
MORE MILES — mi 


vt 
PER GALLON! “%->¥N 


says Mr. MERCURY 





NATIONAL 
BENZOLE 
MIXTURE 











You start with something extra 


> 


SIRMINGHAM 
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Unless it is stopped, corrosive water eats insidiously 











into the iron and steel pipes of many industrial water 


systems. This corrosion is a trouble-maker which brings dis- 


location of work and high maintenance costs in its train. But Calgon (Albright & Wilson’s Sodium 


Metaphosphate) introduced into the system by what is known as Threshold Treatment will halt corrosion and 
banish the troubles that arise from it. A few parts of Calgon in a million parts of water effect a cure—a cure 


which our technical department will be pleased to discuss with you. 


ALBRIGHT & Witson 


Bas PARK LANE - LONDON - W.1 Tei: GRO. 1311 - Works: Oldbury & Widnes 
—"yer 1) 
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ROSS’ S Indian Tonic Water 


blends with any fine gin in a subtle mellow harmony 




















Hatchards 


not only for good Books 
but FINE STATIONERY 


Notepaper is not something 
to be bought at random, with 
the die-stamping casually 
entrusted to inexpert hands 
Entrust the famous House of 
Hatchards with the designing 
and executing of your letter- 
headings and you will be mak- 
ing sure of Quality paper and 


| 
| 
| KEYSTONE ssa wz ji os 


AUSTRALIAN 
BURGUNDY 
THE SAUCE THAT om 


DOES YOU GOOD Now only 
11/6 a flagon 
5/9 a half flagon 

dep: 


6d. extra deposit 
(returnable) on both sizes 





PICCADILLY 
The good wine that LONDON, W.|! 


makes every meal a banquet | Telephone : REGent 3201-6 
Bottled and guaranteed by Stephen Smith & Co. Ltd., London, E.3. (9) | 














PRODUCT 
When something out of the ordinary is 
required for an internal transport job—Eccies 
are the people to consult. Wemanufacture | 
Factory Trucks and Stillages to suit any | 
particular trade. Send for Catalogue of | 


Standard and Special Trucks. | ; j 
ECCLES 3 5 iy 


(BIRMINGHAM) LTD. 


eee Cherry Brandy 





Telephone: KINgs Norton 116! (?.B.X) 
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—it’s made with 
White Satin ” & 


BURNETT'S = 


WHITE SATIN 


GIN 


Made especially for rich aunts and other 
very important people. 

Ask your wife to order you a bottle. 
Maximum U.K. price 32/4 per bottle. 

















MADEIRA 
and spend the 
FINEST WINTER 
HOLIDAY EVER 


Luxury Flying Boats leave South- 
ampton every Tuesday and 
Friday for this Islayd paradise 














City Prudential 
Building Society 


INVEST WITH SAFETY AND LET 
YOUR MONEY EARN A RETURN OF 


a ; 
2 [ 
Income tax borne by the Society 


Interest accrues from day of investment. 


No charge on investment or withdrawal. 


ASSETS EXCEED £2,500,000 


Fuller particulars on request 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.: 
Telephone: City 8323/6 





























The “ Foursome” Pipe, skilfully 
fashioned in many beautiful shapes 
from old bruyere roet és truly a 
pipe for the connoisseur 


“ FOURSOME” TOBACCO 

This ripe tobacco is blended by 
experts to an old fashioned recipe 
free from artificial flavours it 
provides a smoke of rich and 
rare ¢fjoyment. 
“Foursome” Pipes & “ Foursoine™ 
Tebacco are for the discriminating 
smoker ; they are obtainable only 
at bigh class tobacconists. 
For address of nearest stockist write 
tothe Robert Sinclair Tobacco Co. 
Lid., Westgate Road, Newcastle 
upon Tyne, |. 


Tet ROSERT SINCLAR TOBACCO CO" LTD. GLENMENY FACTORY, WESTGATE S040. MEWCASTER UrOW Tre ¢ 














When drinking 


STRAIGHT 


AnCOSTUpa 


ANGOSTURA BITTERS 
4. G. B. Siegert & Sons) LIMITED 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 8.W.! 


(Dr. 


(4) 


Inspectors deal 
with 
100 cruelties 
a day 


You hear often of 
RSPCA successes in the fight against 
cruelty, but it is with the cruelty that 
is mot prevented or punished, the 
suffering that is not relieved, that 
your help is most needed. There 
would be less cruelty if there were more 
RSPCA Inspectors, less unnecessary 
suffering if there were more RSPCA 
clinics. Please help to extend these 
services of mercy. Help now with a 
donation or by keeping a collecting box, 
or remember the RSPCA with a legacy 
The address of the Chief Secretary is: 
RSPCA (Dept 
London, S.W.1. 


yore CLINICS HELP ONE 
RING ANIMAL EVERY MINUTE 
—__ 


Remember the 


RSPCA 


SUFFE 











Ritrtisnk# 


fly BEA 


EUROPEAN 


AITRWAYTS 

















P) 105, Jermyn Street, | 











WHAT’S RIGHT WITH THIS PICTURE? 


“LAPSTICK is fun—in its place. And 

its place is not in Britain's fac- 
tories. Yet this picture merely exag- 
gerates what goes on in solenin reality 
in many of them. You've seen it— 
work-space cluttered, machines held 
up, costs increased by out-of-date 
handling. One man using a My-Te- 
Min Electric Pulley Block can lift 
and shift more tonnage than a three- 
man strong-arm squad. The My-Te- 
Min is speeding output, lowering 
costs in factories of every size in 
almost every industry. 


GEO. W. KING LTD. 
(15) WORKS, HITCHIN, HERTS. 
Makers of Electric Pulley Blocks, Cranes and 
Conveyors. Write for illustrated booklets. 
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‘|| RUBIN 


gu 


Its Natures Way 


When you feel physical pain 
you instinctively rub. That is 
Nature's way of easing the 
pain. Rubbing withELLIMAN’S 
does more—it BANISHES PAIN. 


Elliman’s Embrocation 
has been used and trusted by generations 
of sufferers from 
RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
SCIATICA, STIFFNESS, etc. 











® 
NIGROIDS 


(Liquorice and vellecs) 
are soothing for sore throats and save the 
voice strain of speakers, singers and actors. 
in handy pocket containers at all chemists. 


Manufacturers : 
FERRIS & Co., Ltd., BRISTOL 


STAMP AUCTIONEERS 
CATALOGUES OF WEEKLY SALES 











POST FREE 





| 





6G? eacw 
39-42 NEW BOND S! LONDON, W.i 


W YORK #& rex: MAYFAIR 0218 








AN ELECTRIC STROKG-ARM SQUAD 


The My-Te-Min, latest Elec- 
trie Chain Pulley Block, is 
the biggest little worker ever. 
Prices start at £60; 

lifts 400, 600, 

1200 ibs. ac- 

cording to 


capacity. 
Te-Min (or full-scale 
consult KING. 











SS IEE POLICES 
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LIGHT—DURING POWER CUTS! 


WIRE emergency lighting equipment 
ALWAYS READY /or immediate use 














INSTALL NIFE NOW! 


The perfect answer to power cuts is Nife alkaline battery emergency 


| 
| 


| 
| 


lighting. Made principally of steel, a Nife battery has an almost inert | 


electrolyte, so there is no deterioration or self-discharge while the | 


battery is ‘standing by’. It is always ready for immediate use the 


moment your lights fail. 


There is equipment to meet every need, from a hand-lamp to automatic | 


emergency lighting and power plants which will provide lighting in key | 


points only, or complete protection for a large industrial plant. Write 


for further details now. 


WIFE 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT WITH THE STEEL BATTERY | 


NIFE BATTERIES - REODITCH 


oe 


gan WOVEN FABRIC 


WORCESTERSHIRE | 


@r2 | 


| 


Tygan is immensely tough, | 


is ~washable and smart 


Jusethe thing, in fect, for | 


the uphoistery in cafés, 
bars, restaurants, cars 
and buses. Send for 
FREE FOLDER 
with patterns 


quote ref: A. ©. | 


"ap, 


“Manufactured by Fothergill & Harvey Ltd Harvester House, Peter Street, Manchester 2 





It took 
157 years 


This stainless steel cyclone was built for the 
manufacture of high octane petrol by the 
seventh generation of Newton Chambers 
engineers. It is one more proof of their 
ability to master an intricate and unusual 
problem in constructional steel work. All 
credit to these skilled men and to the 
experience inherited over 157 years from 
those who led the way to such achievement 


and helped to build the firm’s good name. 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED OF THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


TRONFOUNDERS - ENGINEERS - CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
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Mr. Remington 


shaves 


WEATHERCOATS 


—altogether better 
ultimately less expensive 





Nothing is allowed to reduce the ; 
standards to which Driway gar- ‘ 
ments are manufactured. Because ¥ 
they are well-made articles, Driway "/ 
Weathercoats give infinitely more 
satisfaction-——not only in terms of 

OF course he does—and so can you ! Just plug in, switch on wear and service, but in extra 

and your Remington gives you the closest, most refreshing refinements of style, and in better 

shave you ever had —in a matter of minutes. No fuss, no . . 
fit. They are, in fact, a perfectly 


lather, no blades. Ask your dealer to show you the latest : ! 
Remington Blue Streak Foursome. It’s a wizard for sound investment in quality. 


| ip) wiry whiskers. 
~ “perhaps the finest made” 
REMINGTON siv'stive, eee nn 


. the occasion” 
Write for illustrated booklet to : as 
Driway weathercoats and sportswear are stocked 
by leading stores and outfitters throughout the country. 











Smart ) 
Healthy Hair 
‘\to be sure 


y Good grooming plays a big part 
—, in the sort of impression you make 

} —and smart,healthy hair isessential 
to good grooming. For this reason 
smart men the world over enjoy | 
the double benefit of Brylicreem : 
(1) Day-long smartness. (2) Last- 
ing hair - health. Massaged well 
into the scalp, Brylcreem gives the | 
roots a chance, ——_ | \ 
al hair growth. Its pure, emulsi ’ BAG BOY has only to be seen and used to gain 
oils ones crayons the nee | ‘ another enthusiast, and from every course in the 
en A ‘Dry Hi Seicteem | \ , country the demand increases. Even the most 
prc om eit = air. Bey critical golfers acclamm BAG BOY’S exclusive 


meg hn _ 4 | | . features—perfect balance on three-point 25” suspen 


through the day. Be well groomed | ; sion, adjustable handle, ball-bearing wheels, air- 
ore your hair, too. cushioned (or pneumatic) 12“ x 13° Dunlop tyres, 
’ AND INDEPENDENT SUSPENSION. After 

play the patent release buttons enable the legs to 

fold round the bag, the handle comes down and in 


| F six seconds, without undoing bolts, screws, etc., it is 
ready to carry or stow away 
into 134° x 9 space. Rust 

| proof, weighs only 13 Ibs. 

| (or 10} Ibs. on pneumatics). 7-10°0 
GUARANTEED SIX 





dressing AFTER PLAY pon ie zo ca one 
LOS your club pro. to show et ‘ 
ce AWAY you one and order through Ten. 
him. Also available from 
Sports Stores. 
County Perfumery Co. Ltd., Stanmore, Middx rovds 18/6 lu. K. Manufacturers & Exporters : A.C. CARS LTD., THAMES DITTON, SURREY 


t h é into your locker 


or car. 
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In the least flattering of situations you 

will be cool and assured in your Old England 

shirt. The cut is superb. The patterns 

are tasteful. The material has that good-stuff 

look about it .. . And the price? An Old 

England shirt won't thin out your wallet too much. 

You'll find them in the better men’s shops. AY 

e@ » 


Old England © 


HOGG & MITCHELL LTD., MANCHESTER, LONDON & LONDONDERRY L=$ 
| cacé 


: 
S 
5 
* 
: 
s 
i 








Come inside... 


Take a look at this — it's the ‘works’ of a G.E.C. radio. The part that sees | 
that you get good listening, and go on getting it. That's what really matters | 
in radio, and all G.E.C. sets are designed to take care of it for you — they're 
built for technical excellence. Take this three-speed autochange radiogram 
for instance: model BC 3239, modestly priced at £81. 18.0 


including tax. It looks beautiul enough —but you 





should hear the quality of its radio and record playing! 


Your Approved G.E.C. Dealer will be glad to arrang: 


No finer whisky 


goes into 


&G. Cc soe “a Poe : job Fa | any bottle 


The General t-lectric Co. Ltd., Magget Hause, Kingsway, Londen, © C2 


this for you. 
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Thousands of Slumberlands bought in | 
the year women wore bats like this are still 
fy luxuriously comfortable but .. . 


...there’s even greater comfort, longer 
life in today’s new Slumberlands because 


. inside non-utility Slumberlands there is the latest, and greatest 
advance in comfort — Ortho-flex springing. With these entirely new 
and different springs resilience goes deeper because every coil in every 
spring works. Each coil takes its fair share of weight; the support is 
gentle and blissfully deep, from head to toe — and no spring ever 
gets overworked or overtired. 

And this new springing is but one feature of new improved 
Slumberlands. There’s the cushioning — layer on layer of billowy 
comfort, in real pre-war style. The ventilation is automatic : at your 
every movement, border vents pump fresh air through the mattress— 
keep it fresh and sweet. There’s the Slumberland pre-formed 
border that makes the mattress last longer and your comfort even 
greater. And see the new tickings! Such strong, hard wearing damasks. 

All these improvements, these new features, make it truer than 
ever to say 





Fashioned on the ceful classical designs of | TOP PANEL 


... there’s a lifetime of better sleep in a the Jacobean period, the Jacobean range of glass- |Cream Fug 1/3. 
4 1/3. 
od 


ware has an outstanding elegance. How pleasant Sugar in 
to know that such nice things can still be Sand = 


A | bought for so little. 
tube A free booklet giving more information at out LOWER PANEL 
ro | , “ this range of long life, low cos. glassware, will Tymblers 10 o2.-8d. 
ae = ) be sent on request. 8 oz. - 7d. 64 oz. -6d. 
6 mattress C ‘ oe i . = —— y ate doe short supply at Home * -sd. 2 “et 
You can buy a Slumberland Red Seal Mattress for £14. 19s. od. (3 ft.) JACOBEAN GLASSWARE 


£20 45. 34. (4 ft. 6 ins.) Look for the label — it is your five-year guarantee tu Clayton Mayers & Company Limited, London N.W.2 


CVS-41t 





ROYAL VENTON 
at OLYMPIA 





Our tatest designs will |be 
shown at 


THE 
“IDEAL HOMES” EXHIBITION 


March 6th—3lst 
STAND No. 209 
Ground Floor, National Hall 





N a FIREPLACES 
JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD - BURSLEM - STOKE-ON-TRENT - STAFFS 


Telephone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261/€2. Telegrams: Steventon, Bursiem, and at Middlewich, Cheshire. Telephone: 152 
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Lanmermy SHOP assis" TYPIST COOK KNITTER FARMER NANNIE 


Keep Your Nails Clean, 


and Hands Well Groomed! 








Perox Chior is the Magic Nail Cleaner and Hand Beautifier. 
It takes out the dirt, makes the tips Ivory White and leaves 
the hands SOFT, WHITE AND FRAGRANT. 


coueten Your nails and hands will! always look well groomed when 
using this NEW SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT. NO 
MESS!! NO BOTHER!! Just squeeze a little on your 
crcust? nail brush and shampoo your nails and hands. Presto! ! 
Your nails and hands become immaculate immediately. 


Thousands use Perox Chior every day. And what a 
boon it is to surgeons, doctors, gardeners, motorists, 
housewives, typists, nurses, sailors, soldiers, airmen, 
farmers and many more besides. 


From all Chemists and Stores. In tubes and jars. 





te OUR GUARANTEE. We guarantee that Perox-Chior 
is made from materials selected as being the best of their 
kind, processed in an original manner and designed to 
produce an article of outstanding merit. It is guaranteed 
to keep in good condition until used and may be stored in 
any kind of climate. 


PAINTER 


Perox-Chlor 


KEENES LABORATORIES LIMITED, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 4. 


“xaN@daF 


ARDENER SCHOOCLBOY CLERGYMAN FISHERMAN Sweee POSTMAN MINER 




















Draghts! 
PMNS! 


... endlessly stealing your fuel, robbing you 
and your family of warmth and comfort— 
what a triumph for General Winter ! @ 

Why put up with such waste and inconvenience, when % 
HERMESEAL can permanently solve all your draughts 
problems ? 

Here are some facts you should know:— 

DRAUGHT EXCLUSION BY HERMESEAL CAN PREVENT UP TO 95°, OF THE 
COLD AIR LEAKAGE THROUGH ILL FITTING DOORS AND WINDOWS. This means 
+ ——— in heat losses %*& Higher — temperatures 
F ere etag baleae ts wines being qoutes Saarany © 

draughtless home can give. 

We are at your service. May we send you full details ? 
HERMESEAL consists of a specially designed | 
strip of phosphor bronze alloy which is fitted by | 
our own technicians into any type of door or | 

nd. It is per t and carries a ten year | 
guarantee, and will more than repay its cost ina 
few winter seasons. 


DB Our local representative will be pleased to call. | 


Se pgehemt 








THE CLEANER 
THAT SAVES WORK, 


TIME 


and Caypeld 


THE HOOVER DOES 
SO MUCH MORE THAN ORDINARY 
VACUUM CLEANERS 


i isn’t just walking on a carpet that wears it out. 
It’s the sharp little pieces of grit brought in 
from the street on your shoes that do the damage. 
They get trodden down deep into the carpet where 
they cut the pile. 

Old-fashioned, out-of-date vacuum cleaners 
can’t remove this damaging, gritty, trodden-in dirt. 
Only the “ Hoover”, with its gentle beating 
action, can do that. Thus the “ Hoover” saves 
time, labour and carpets, too! What is more, by 
sweeping, it keeps carpets fresh and colourful — 
with that “ new-brushed ” appearance. 

The “ Hoover” is a magnificent engineering 
job — with easy-to-use cleaning tools for cur- 
tains, upholstery, etc. You'll be proud to have a 
“ Hoover ” about your home. 

Ask your Hoover Dealer to show you the 
full range of latest models, complete with 
cleaning tools: from f12.12.0 (plus 
purchase tax £3 . 3 .0) to £23 . 2 . o (plus 
tax {5.15 .6). Hire Purchase available. 





1T GENTLY BEATS 
THE CARPET ON A CUSHION 


OF AIR 


The Hoover Cleaner lifts 
every little section of the 
carpet from the floor in 
turn and, by means of the 
exclusive Agitator (illus- 
trated), gently beats it on a 
cushion of air, thus ex- 
tracting damaging, 
trodden-in, gritty 


aS 
i HOOVER 


Pint asco, rasoe mann CLEANER 





% BEATS... af it Sweapr 











is no joke! | 





The contro! of Constipation « 
of vital importance in the main- 
tenance of good health and 
consequent enjoyment of mental 
and physical agility. TORBET 
Lactic Oats and Calsalettes taken 
along with normal diet prevent 
Constipation and relative dis- 
orders. They also have a most 
beneficial effect upon the liver 
eee and kidneys. 


coats 
TORBET LACT! 
& CALSALETTES » 


A 
and copy 
ene Torbet wy 


Generous » be upor 
m2 


jet 
booed He 


request. 


free 
cont 
ith * 


—— 








TORBET LACTIC OAT Co. Ltd. 
24, Creat King St., EDINBURCH 
Telegrams ; ** TORBET ’’ Edinburgh 





WORLD FAMOUS 


Uitra-Violet or Infra-Red 
ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS will give you a 
wonderful tan, improve your appearance, form 
vitamins in t tissues and increase your 
vigour and vitality. Strongly antiseptic, they 
destro mms, pimples; Liotchy and un- 
ay skin yield Gq uickly to their purifying 


INF "RA-RED RAYS kill pain, relieve Rheu- 
matism, Scatica, Neuritis, Fibrositis, L.urn- 
bago, Influenza, Colds, etc. Made for Home 
Use. As safe and easy to use as electric light 
A.C. or D.C. All voltages. 

Price Direct from the Makers 


£6 The Health Ray 


WORLD FAMOU a. aon SOLD IN 
THE U.S.A. AND GREAT BRITAIN 
Medical santana no longer required. 
TEST THE HEAL'TH RAY at home for 7 
days at our expense. If it does not ease your 
aches and pains or make you feel and look 
better—simply return the Healt) Ray to us 
and your money back w full 


DON'T WAIT! POST COUPON NOW 
| 


Reaith Ray Co. \be,t. Fh95), southampton. 


Please send details of your FREE TRIAL 
OFFER of the Health Ray 





' 
' 
. 
. 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
1 
_ 
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HEALTH 


|For health and for hospitality EMU BURGUNDY is 


After a hard day... 
Come home to 
o 

Cozy’ Comfort 
Using any solid fuel, cozy 
Stoves burn continuously 
—closed or open — with 


the minimum of attention ¢ 
and very low fuel consumption. Economical, clean 


and labour-saving, the ‘cozy’ 
~ COLY 
mn aos 


soon saves its initial cost. 
omer fo STOVES 


STAND 54 
THE COZY STOVE Co. 


cozy Stoves are 
also supplied with 


water supply. 


Whores ore or Irom 
Ground Floor Main Hall 
Ideal Home Exhibition 


LTD., 26 NASSAU STREET, LONDON, W.1 





om, ertal 
AUSTRALIAN 
BURGUNDY 
ges 


“just what the 
doctor ordered.”” The familiar Emu easy-grip flagon brings you the 
equivalent of a bottle and a half of truly delectable, robust red wine 
11/6 the flagon, 5/9 the half-flagon (plus 3d. deposit), at all wine merchants 








a pots a day? 


SOLO 


Mland more KEAL ORANGE JUICE 


NOTE : Doctors say : * Drink not less than 4 pints of liquid a day.” 


3 See 
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For 


ALL hair styles 
ALL hair shades 


The Good Tempered’ 
‘KIRBIGRIP 


yf bES 4, IZES 


Obtainable from all good stores 





Made in England by 
Kirby Beard & Co. Ltd., 
Birmingham, London, 

Redditch and Paris 








Pie Olde Mixed 


Fruit 3 








Witect to you from the 
Helford River. Send 
15/- for ay medium 
sized Heliord Oy sters 
TheDuchy of Cornwall! 
Oyster Farm 


Pum) NAVAS. 4R FAL MOUTH 





Ieparts its own refreshing 


CHEemisTs 





ve Whisper IF YOU WANT TO 


I'm not deaf any more with my new Lectron 

8.2 Hearing Aid.” Reduces “ Clothes rub’ 

to a minimum. Cost only 19 gns. FREE 

home trial or consultation in your own home 

if desired, Write, call or phone Vic 5474, 
Lectron 

Hearing Aid Co., 116, Victoria Street, S.W.1 

















Make drinking a pleasure with SOLO. 








TPITS 


The Popular Medicated Pastilles 
WORTH THEIR WEIGHT 
InN 
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Established 1825 fv, 


~\, Assets exceed £76,000,000 


Ensure a good education 
for your child 
The Standard “Public Schools” Policy 
effected now will secure 
£40 A SCHOOL TERM 
FOR FIVE YEARS 


from the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of what 
the future may hold for you. 

The period of five years mentioned can be extended or curtailed 
as desired. 

University fees can be assured as well as those for Preparatory 
and Public Schools. 

Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education 
envisaged, with dates of birth of parent and child, to 


Th 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office: 3 George Street * Edinburgh 


and Branches throughout the United Kingdom. 





®@) 
Codd Juste 


“Good taste” is acquired rather than inherited. 

| The distinctive tang of Euthymol may not always be appreciated at first 

use, but the feeling of a fresh and healthy mouth which follows quickly 

convinces you that here is a toothpaste of very good taste; one that 
cleans teeth 


=" Futhymol 


TOOTH ASTE 








VIS PRODUCT 











—— 


A touch of flu ? aN 
/ take a couple of 


ANADIN 


Tablets \NSTEAD! 














Cold shivers, hot sweats, aching in 
every limb . . . obviously running 
a temperature. That usually means. 
a bout of "flu . . . but there 

is nothing like ‘ANADIN’ for 
bringing down your tempera- 

ture and making life more 

bearable. My cheniist tells me 

it’s the balanced formula* that’s 

so effective. Whatever it is, I 
always keep ‘ANADIN’ handy 


It’s not necessarily bow much 
you eat, but just as likely what 
you eat, that brings on indigestion ; 
hurried meals and worry are other 
causes. 150 years ago “Dr. 
Jenner's” won 

world fame for 


the speedy relief 
of indigestion. 


for indigestion 


The stress of modern life and diet 
restrictions make the need for 
“Dr. Jenner's ——— Lozen- 
ges” equally great t y. Prices 
17 & 9 from Chemists, or 
address below. 
Send a post- 
card for Free 


Sample in Case. 





Savory & Moore Ltd., 71, St. James's Street, London, S.W.1 





these days—with so much "flu about, 
*The ‘ANADIN’ formula blends 
lasting in—to strengthen 
the quick-acting aspiri pa gro 
and guimine, two stimulants which prevent 
the unpleasant after-effects so hay 
associated with old-fashioned plain aspirin. 
FOR SAFE AND QUICK 4 
RELIEF OF PAIN « 
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! | us) “Sorry. line’s engaged!” 
.. and a customer is kept waiting 


If you are forced t 


KEEP MOVING ©) 


the furniture because you sometimes 


All because your P.O. switchboard is cluttered 


up with inter-departmental traffic. Shed this 


need space for seating and eating 


’ load at once by installing RELIANCE Loud 


speaking Telephones. A flick of a switch and your staff is at your 


metimes fo i i 
and sometimes for dancing, elbow and in touch with each other. 


Think of the savings 


in time and telephone 


Pel Nesting costs a RELIANCE in- 


Furniture is a stallation could be; then 
write for full details 


great comfort. It stacks away 





mentioning leaflet QI! 


neatly, easily and quickly. The models shown are Chair RP.60 
(Canvas) and Table NT.2. Thereare 


many different designs in strong, 
CHAIRS light, tubular steel, either chromium 
TABLES plated or rust procfed and stove 
enamelled. Ask for illustrated leaflet. 


MADE BY f<) PEL LTD - OLDBURY : BIRMINGHAM A @ COMPANY 
London Showrooms: 15 Henrietta Place, W.1. 


THE RELIANCE TELEPHONE COMPANY LTD. 


(A subsidiary of The General Electric Co. Ltd.) 
PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, 
Chancery 5341 (P.B.X) 


39-41, W.c.2 


Telephone 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 





raw sor.ss 


L1 2088 





>CHASERS AND COURSES 




















Last fenceof the National 
Hunt Chase, 1950. Lord 
Bicester's Ellesmere lead- 
ing Tiberdon. Ellesmere 
won in record 

nme. 











Cheltenham (1.H. Course) 


T= Champion Hurdle Challenge Cup, of 2 
miles, is a weight-for-age race first run in 
1927. In its second year, it was won by Brown 
Jack, then a 4 y.o., who subsequently achieved 
immortality by winning England's longest flat 
race, the Queen Alexandra Stakes at Ascot, 





STORY... 


The verdict of Galbraith’s 


OVING 


The Problem—-to increase out- 


six years in succession, 1929-1934. Three horses 
have succeeded in winning the Champion 
Hurdle twice, Insurance in 1932 and 1933, ° 
National Spirit in 1947 and 1948, and Hatton’s COTTAGE RAKE. Irish 
Grace in 1949 and 1950. Added money for the Champion, Mr. Vickerman's 
three-day National Hunt meeting in 1950 Cottage Rake, thrice winner of 
totalled £15,100. the Cheltenham Gold Cup 
There is no obstacle to satisfactory betting when your account is with Cope’s 
Confidential Credit Se rvice. For 56 years, Cope’s have led the way for integrity 
and dependability * Off-the-course ” backers find in Cope’s the perfect, 





put and cut costs at the Preserve 
Factory, Galbraith’s Stores, Ltd., 
Paisley. 


Collis called in 
The MotaVeyor and The Rola- 


Veyor were installed to reduce 
manual handling operations and 


Stores Ltd.:—** This new sys- 
tem for handling mechani- 
cally our finished product is 
a wonderful success, and 
even in these early days we 
are achieving a saving in 
costs of 30%,.”’ 





personal Turf accountancy service. Please let us know if you would like a free 
copy of our latest brochure — it’s of more than usual interest 


DAVID COPE rp. & vin can depend on 
Wis 


TN B | 
speed up goods. We can do the same for you. 
Write for details of The RolaVeyor and The MotaVeyor, two fine conveyors. 


J. Collis & Sons, Ltd., Dept. A.20, 
1 m : 
Cblllis & Sons. Lia 





| Regent Square, Gray's Inn Road, 
| London, W.C.1. Tel.: TER 6141. 


COLLIS TRUCK 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON E.C.4 
“The World's Best Known Turf Accountants” ==> 





= | Makers Of THE 
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Incentive 


THE SHAREHOLDERS of John Laing and Son Limited are 
working members of the firm. Y ouwill find them driving cranes 
or mechanical shovels, laying bricks or leading a gang, costing 
contracts in detail, managing or directing—active in some way 
as part of the team at home or overseas. 

Not every member is a shareholder. It is a privilege reserved 
for long service, loyalty, ability to lead and to set an example. 

So at key points, from head office to the remotest site, are 
men to whom the firm belongs. That is the finest incentive in 
the world, and the surest guarantee of good work for those 
who entrust their construction to John Laingand Son Limited. 











**Look dear, they fit like a glove’’ 


LAING Women are often heard to say that men care only for 


comfort. They ridicule our affection for old caps and seasoned 
pipes; our suspicion of things new and untried. But there 
is virtue in these masculine vices. They lead us 
to look for sound workmanship and enduring 
quality in everything we buy . . . which is the reason 
For speed and efficiency in building and civil engineering why 300,000 men wear no other shoes but 

JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED - Established in 1848 

London, Carlisle, Lusaka, Johannesburg 
































dot in the South Atlantic, As:ension’s status has been raisec! by Cable 
& Wireless Ltd. to that of a major junction in their complex system of 


The House of STATE GRPRESS 210 PICCADILLY LONDON. wi, 
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Coventry Climax 


fork-lift trucks 


put production 


= 


This is a machine for cutting non- 
productive time. It carries, lifts, stacks and 
loads almost any material up to 6,000 Ibs. 
at a time-swiftly, deftly, economically. 
Think of your present costs in moving and 
storing; the cost of handling and trundling 
by old-fashioned methods; and you will 
see how, with this machine, these non- 
productive costs may be cut and your 
output increased - forthwith. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX fork lift trucks 


For details of the trucks best suited to your needs, write to Dept. 13 
COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 
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